











* ROBIN HOOD 

® CINDERELLA 

® SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
®IMCO SPECIAL (HIGH protein) 


Karas Wheat 


© MINUTE MAN 
® RED DRAGON 
® MERLIN 


Texas Wheat 


® ROYAL PRANCER 
® GOLDEN PRANCER 
© WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
® BETSY ROSS 


© TOPMOST 
© SPARKLING JEWEL 

















INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 




















NERVE CENTER... 
Here in the Pillsbury Building 


cad newly acquired...originates the 


planning that stimulates the drive with- 
in the Pillsbury organization, the world 


over, to maintain the fame behind the 


name... PILLSBURY 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE HH 2 
in OUR TWENTY-SIX YEARS - 











‘te Jones-Hettelsater organization, of course, 
is basically an engineering firm .. . but in 


another sense we are in the insurance busi- 
ness, too. 


In a way, it is business insurance we sell — 
insurance against the slow death that awaits 
any manufacturing firm which neglects to keep 
abreast of new developments and to maintain 
high production efficiency. 


For there is great danger that an aging plant 
may keep production costs so high that the 
processor cannot compete on equal terms with 
other members of his industry. Against that 
kind of hazard, Jones-Hettelsater can insure 
you. Now is the time to plan for more com- 









petitive days ahead. 
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Designers and Builders for Willers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The baking smoothness of MADE-RITE and its fine shop 


performance are no accident. They are the result of 
the co-ordinated skill of a hard-working team of produc- 
tion experts—wheat buyers, millers, cereal chemists — 
technicians who know their jobs superbly well. Their 
combined knowledge is a vital part of the fine bread 


you can bake with MADE-RITE. 














KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 





—E8Bakes 


Rignant Because It Is Made 




















Right 
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MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE a a 4 * 41 No matter how you figure it—good flour can 
é ‘ J only come from better wheats. That’s why 
we stress the favorable location of the 
Page Mills at Topeka, where the finest wheats 
can be drawn from four major grain states— 

Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Colorado. i 
















MAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 











WwW. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 








GRAIN 4 CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 

























When you strive for quality bread pro- 
duction turn to POLAR BEAR. Its 
high quality standards will go a long 
way to make your loaf a leader in 


your market. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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ISMERTA! 


The baker who strives for the best in 
bread today is writing his own best in- 
surance policy for tomorrow .. . the 
continued confidence of his customers. 


ISMERTA is milled specially to make 

L ; | ss ; & & she a product that will win such consumer 

F + Pies fy Se oes a loyalty for you... just as ISMERTA 

eae be Si eee aims to merit your future trust by out- 
tee FE LO U R eee standing quality. 

ee a dae Roe We think we have earned such trust. 

Many years of milling only to the high- 


onl ae E J ’- Ment boking Ae sults : : est standards has put ISMERTA far 


: ag tes Sete ° above the common run of flours 
So — be pie . in the confidence of hundreds 
ae ae waranteed pie As ‘<q of leading bakers. 





|THE [smert-HINCKE MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 22 
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2 BAKER a oe bie 
more ———— 
Gi TEA oo BLE 
THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
“SNOBUDDY™ 
FLOUR 
Flours may look alike but the flour 
merchant can see the difference in 
sales and customer satisfaction when i ~ - 
he is a SNOBUDDY distributor. In y Y hey EA 
these days, when flour again must be | 
sold, wise distributors are concen- ROBI NSON 
trating on SNOBUDD Y—a superior Soon See 
flour backed by strong merchandis- 
ing assistance. 
te AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES e 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS p 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 





Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 








Wisconsin Rye Flour ~ ARROW MILLS, INC. 
Performance and Satisfaction HOUSTON, TEXAS 


or 





Distinctive Quality and Flavor 
EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GLOBE MILLING CO. GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


WATERTOWN, WIS. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. , NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COMMANDER 


Sealed in the car, COMMANDER-LARABEE [ AR A R FF 
flours are on their way to the bakery. And sealed 
in the flour are all those fine baking qualities you MILLING CO. 


depend upon for your particular baking needs. General Offices: 
MINNEAPOLIS 













Every care has been exercised in the selection 






of the right wheats, the washing, blending and 








milling by men who know, specialists in the The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 
milling of Bakers’ Flours. ‘ Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 
Whatever type of COMMANDER-LARABEE Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 






flour you select, you can count on their extra 






margin of quality, of tolerance and bakability. 
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YOUR PRODUCT WILL 


Go Places’ 
In A BEMIS BAG 


That’s literally true in two ways—as far 
as handling is concerned and as far as 
sales promotion is concerned. 

First, Bemis makes quality bags de- 
signed to withstand maximum handling. 
Second, Bemis Bags are designed with an 
eye to appearance—they make your pack- 
ages look better and sell better. 


Bemis Service includes unbiased pack- 
aging advice because we make all types 
of bags for the milling industry. Call 
your Bemis representative. _ 


Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo 
Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit 
East segues ¢ Houston ¢ Indianapolis 
Kansas City « Los Angeles ¢_ Louisville 
Memphis « Minneapolis « Mobile 


New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk 
Oklahoma City « Omaha « Orlando « Peoria 


Helens, Ore. ¢« St. Louis e Salina 


Salt Lake City ¢ San Francisco. « Seattle 


Wichita « Wilmington, Calif. 
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Exports Seen as Mainly Price Support 





Senate Inquiry 
Starts as Car 
Shortage Grows 


Washington, D. C.—Elmer Reed of 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas, 
and Henry C. Cate of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., presenting initial tes- 
timony for the flour milling industry 
before the Reed subcommittee of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the Senate, on Jan. 28, charged that 
millers had lost operating time and 
had incurred increased costs of op- 
eration as a result of inability to ob- 
tain adequate good-order boxcars 
during the past crop year. 

Both witnesses charged that the 
failure of eastern carriers to return 
boxcars to western-owned lines ap- 
peared to be responsible for this con- 
dition and requested that the govern- 
ment take necessary action to enforce 
the return of cars to the granger 
lines. 

Supporting this testimony, Walter 
R. Seott of Kansas City presented 
records showing that the eastern 
roads constantly maintain cars on 
their lines far in excess of their ac- 
tual ownership. 

It was also shown that the failure 
of some part of the government to 
provide materials for new car equip- 
ment had seriously impaired the car 
supply. Testimony indicated that 
cars were still being retired from 
service far in excess of new equip- 
ment production. 

Hearings will continue this week 


with testimony to be given by ODT 
officials, railroad representatives and 
government agencies. Senator Reed 
hopes to get from flour and grain in- 
dustry traffic representatives some 
plan of operation which can aid in 
correcting the present conditions. 


¥ ¥ 


Northwestern Shippers Pessimistic 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Little improve- 
ment in the boxcar situation may 
be looked for by northwestern ship- 
pers, as long as local carriers have 
less than 60% of their equipment on 
their own lines. This fact was point- 
ed out at the meeting of the advisory 
board in St. Paul last week, and P. 
F. Scheunemann of the Peavey Co. 
has gone to Washington to ask the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
allocate more cars to the Northwest. 
High moisture corn, it is claimed, is 
in danger of spoilage, if held off mar- 
ket too long by the shortage of cars. 


¥ Y¥ 
Export Embargo Feared 


New York, N. Y.—Port congestion 
resulting from the tremendous export 
business gives immediate prospect of 
another embargo on export freight. 
With warehouses loaded with flour, 
railroads find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to issue permits and the jam of 
flour in the metropolitan area is 
greater than it has been in many 
years. Officially only flour originat- 
ing west of the Mississippi is not per- 
mitted to move for export from east- 
ern ports but cars arriving in the 
port area have exceeded those un- 
loaded with resulting accumulation. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads anticipates no immediate im- 
provement since UNRRA shipments 





RECENT BUYING OPERATIONS 
GEARED TO MARKET WEAKNESS 


Next Move May Be Spring Wheat Stockpiling at Lakes— 
Further Buying Elsewhere May Lag Until 
. Recent Purchases Are Absorbed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 








CCC OFFICIALS DENY 
BUYING RUMOR 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Persistent ru- 
mors that the CCC would start buy- 
ing wheat in the Northwest within 
the next two weeks for delivery at 
lake ports by the end of March 
brought the comment from the lo- 
cal regional office of the agency 
that “we have heard nothing about 
it whatever from administrative 
sources in Washington.” 

The rumors were said to have orig- 
inated with Senator Milton Young of 
North Dakota, who last week was 
reported to have said he had been 
in touch with Washington officials of 
the CCC and had been informed by 
it that buying in the Northwest area 
would begin within two weeks. 





of flour will start to move very soon 
and they will have precedence over 
other flour exports. 

Decrease in consumption has 
heightened domestic accumulations 
and at several terminals in this area 
no space at all is available. 





Second Quarter Export Quotas Due 
Soon, But May Take Different Form 


Washington, D. C. — Although an 
announcement of the March export 
grain and flour allocation was ex- 
pected early this week, there has 
been some delay resulting from a 
request by the private grain trade 
that the cash grain business be re- 
turned to industry. This possibly re- 
sulted from feelers from United 
States Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials. 

More than 10 days ago, Capt. 
Granville Conway, transportation co- 
ordinator, and Wallace Hyde, grain 
transportation specialist for the Con- 
way group, told northeastern grain 
exporters that they could only ex- 
pect to recover a portion of the corn 
exports in March. That pledge will 


be fulfilled, but will not amount to 
more than 12 cargoes on the basis 
of current plans. These cargoes will 
move out of Baltimore. 


New Form in Allocations 


Announcement of the allocations 
for the months of April-May-June 
is expected to follow shortly after 
the March allocation announcement, 
but they may be in a form which 
will be a disappointment to trade 
interests. They are unlikely to be 
broken down by recipient countries, 
but more probably will be in the form 
of distribution by the ports of ex- 
port. This information will be pri- 
marily for the interest and use of 
the Conway Committee, so that it 





More Agricultural Bills Offered 


Washington, D. C.—Legislation introduced during the past week in- 
cluded: four additional bills which would prevent the reciprocal trade nego- 
tiations between the United States and 18 foreign countries scheduled to get 
under way in April; S 350 by Sen. Bushfield to continue the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for two more years; HR 1232 by Rep. Landis to make parity 
support prices permanent; S 306 by Sen. Capper to amend the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act relating to marketing agreements and or- 
ders; HR 1265 by Rep. Rizley providing for the refunding and cancelling of 
nected penalties on 1941-42 excess wheat, and HR 1277 limiting portal 


can schedule shipping at these ports 
and plan internal car movement to 
co-ordinate with the shipping pro- 
gram. 

In line with this, Conway officials 
say that shipments into Gulf ports, 
which are scheduled to bear the 
brunt of the raw wheat exports be- 
cause of their proximity to the win- 
ter wheat belt will reach a steady 
400 boxcars a day by the end of this 
month. 

They pointed out that recent pur- 
chases by Commodity Credit Corp. 
for February delivery at the Gulf 
are in a favorable position, with lots 
of the wheat at terminal elevators 
rather than at less accessible coun- 
try points. 

On the whole, officials are pleased 
with buying operations that reached 
their height a week ago, and have 
placed the February and March pro- 
curement programs in an easy posi- 
tion. This does not mean that the 
CCC will not continue to buy, but it 
is the hope of officials that the most 
purchases will be made for future 
delivery well in advance of shipping 
dates. 

Under current plans of the Conway 
Committee, when allocations are 


(Continued on page 37) 


Washington, D. C. — The convic- 
tion is rapidly spreading in grain 
handling and processing industry 
channels that the current export pro- 
gram, which was originally billed as 
a relief measure, is essentially a price 
support operation by which the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture is delaying large expendi- 
tures to hold up prices of wheat, 
corn and other grains. 

This conviction results from ob- 
servations made abroad by private 
trade observers and grain trade of- 
ficials, who predict that substantial 
recovery has been made by foreign 
nations in their own production. 

Added to this observation is the 
consideration that the government 
has not, until recently under ex- 
treme pressure from the Conway 
sub-cabinet committee, acted ag- 
gressively in obtaining supplies for 
its February requirements. Under 
that spur, the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration is reported to 
have bought more than 30,000,000 
bus of wheat in the Southwest and 
there are strong indications now that 
it will shortly start procurement in 
the spring wheat territory to stock- 
pile wheat at lake points to meet 
the opening of navigation in mid- 
April. 


Spring Wheat Purchases Planned 


Indications now are that the PMA 
will buy approximately 15,000,000 
bus of spring wheat in the North- 
west to meet the later portion of the 
program, which is definitely recog- 
nized now at the PMA to be 1,- 
500,000 tons monthly for the _ bal- 
ance of the crop year. 

The PMA has pursued a policy of 
delaying allocations and buying until 
it had matched purchases and sales. 
This policy predominantly empha- 
sizes that it was keying its procure- 
ment to soft spots in the market 
and it is observed that delay in an- 
nouncing allocations and returning 

(Continued on page 41) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MNF Convention 


Set for May 5-7 
in Chicago 


Chicago, Ill.—The 1947 Millers Na- 
tional Federation convention will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, on May 5, 6 and 7. Direc- 
tors will meet the first day and the 
last two days will be devoted to gen- 
eral sessions. Room reservations will 
be limited to millers, and may be 
made through the federation office 
only. 
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Dismissal of Mt. Clemens Suit Asked 





JUSTICE DEPARTMENT CALLS 
TIME INVOLVED “TRIFLING” 


Possible Effect of Court Decision on Rest of Industrial 
World Cited in Brief—Ruling on Work 
Time Asked 


Washington, D. C.—The govern- 
ment has struck at the heart of the 
current portal-to-portal suit situation 
in a Justice Department brief which 
requests dismissal of the Mount Clem- 
ens (Mich.) Pottery Co. suit on the 
grounds that the preparatory work 
time involved was “trifling.” 

Filed with Judge Frank A. Picard, 
the presiding jurist in the Mount 
Clemens case, the brief states that 
unless the workers involved can pre- 
sent additional evidence which will 
show that considerable amounts of 
time were spent in preparation for 
work, the suit should be dismissed. 
The Michigan district court must de- 
termine, under Supreme Court direc- 
tion, if the time in the Mount Clem- 
ens suit was considerable or trifling 
under the “de minimis” ruling. 

The justice brief, which Attorney 
General Tom Clark had revealed was 
in the early stages of preparation 
several weeks ago, suggests that the 
Michigan court take additional evi- 
dence in the case to determine two 
things: (1) whether the preparatory 
time is trifling, and (2) the possible 
effect of the decision of the court on 
the rest of the industrial world. 

The Justice Department has not 
questioned the earlier ruling of the 


Supreme Court in regard to the right - 


of an employee to receive pay for 
actual preparatory work time, but 
has suggested that the time involved 
in the Mount Clemens case is not 
great enough to warrant payment. 
As “a friend of the court” the depart- 
ment is asking for a ruling on work 
time, and giving advice on the possible 
ruling after investigation into this 
and other such cases. 


Bills Introduced 


By the Justice Department’s action 
the government has given further in- 
dication of its anxiety in the present 
fiasco resulting from the Supreme 
Court’s decision. Numerous con- 
gressional bills have been introduced 
in the new Congress to eliminate or 
limit the liability involved in the 
back pay suits. Both industrial and 
government officials have made public 
statements as to the damaging finan- 
cial effects the current suits could 
have. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
has announced that employers who 
might have to pay back wages under 
portal claims could charge the pay- 
ments off against taxes for the years 
involved. He stated that it was im- 
possible to say how much this would 
cost the government. Large numbers 
of cost-plus contractors would also 
undoubtedly seek reimbursement from 
the government if the portal suits 
were upheld. 

Hearings into the entire portal 
problem were continued last week by 
the Senate judiciary committee. En- 
actment by Congress of legislation 
which would permit negotiatiqns be- 
tween employers and workers in the 


present flood of suits was suggested 
to the committee by L. Metcalfe 
Walling, administrator of the wage 
and hour and public contracts divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor. 

The first government witness to ap- 
pear at the hearings being held by 
the Senate group on the portal ques- 
tion, Mr. Walling admitted that such 
a bill would be of “doubtful constitu- 
tionality.” A similar plan providing 
for industry-labor negotiations of por- 
tal pay suits had already been made 
to the committee by the CIO. 

If the Congress were to enact an 
amendment to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act authorizing binding settle- 
ments which would be accepted by 
the courts with respect to walking 
time and other issues which are now 
pending, it would “result in a satis- 
factory solution for past liabilities,” 
Mr. Walling said. He expressed con- 
viction that “reasonable compromises 
of back wage claims” could be worked 
out through negotiations. 

Mr. Walling placed the blame for 
the present situation largely on Con- 
gress, saying that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act did not give the De- 
partment of Labor sufficient power to 
issue binding interpretations and rul- 
ings on such problems as work time, 
rate of pay, hours, etc. He stated 
that he had asked Congress to amend 
the act to provide such powers on sev- 
eral occasions. 

As a result of the lack of such 
binding powers, employers are under 
no legal obligation to follow the in- 
terpretations issued by the wage and 
hour division under the act, he said. 
However, the courts have with very 
few exceptions upheld the rulings of 
wage and hour officials, Mr. Walling 
said, but maintained that until the 
act is amended problems as serious 
and unnecessary as the portal situa- 
tion will continue to arise. 

Such an amendment should have a 
provision included in it which would 
give assurance to employers that if 
they follow the interpretations of the 
wage and hour division they could 
not be sued retroactively in the event 
a court overrules the interpretation, 
Mr. Walling told the committee. Al- 
though Mr. Walling would like to see 
certain of the terms of the act clear- 
ly defined, he admitted that it would 
probably not be possibie to define all 
of them in statutory language. 

Mr. Walling also recommended to 
the committee that a _ three-year 
statute of limitations be adopted to 
apply to suits for back wages and 
damages. Most of the bills already 
introduced in the new Congress in 
regard to the portal suits have lim- 
ited the retroactive liability of an 
employer to one year. Any inter- 
pretation issued by the wage and 
hour administrator would be subject 
to court review, he added. 

Although he considers the present 
situation serious, Mr. Walling told 





the senators that he did not think 
the eventual settlements in the portal 
suits, whether they are settled by 
the courts or by negotiations, will 
amount to the present face value of 
the claims. 

In. making this statement, Mr. 
Walling cautioned the group on being 
party to any legislation that might 
prove disastrous to labor, industry 
and the government. The adminis- 
trator revealed that he believes that 
the “de minimis” ruling now pending 
in the Mount Clemens case will elim- 
inate many of the cases which have 
been filed. There are also questions 
of coverage and exemptions involved 
in some of the suits, he stated. 

William C. Foster, Undersecretary 
of Commerce, told the committee that 
it was the view of the Department 
of Commerce that the solution to the 
portal problem must be arrived at 
by regarding as definitive those agree- 
ments which have been worked out 
in good faith between employer and 
employee. He said that the depart- 
ment also favors steps to authorize 
the settlement of past liabilities un- 
der “appropriate safeguards.” 

A reasonable uniform statute of 
limitations and the granting to the 
wage and hour administrator of pow- 
er to issue authoritative definitions 
is also considered desirable by the 
department, Mr. Foster said. 

Senate hearings on the _ portal 
suits are scheduled to continue for 
several days. 

House hearings on the Gwynne bill 
have not yet been called, and it ap- 
pears now that the new legislation, if 
any, will be formulated in the Senate. 


ClO Members Seek 
$12,000 Portal Pay 
in Omar, Inc., Suit 


Denver, Colo.—A suit seeking $12. 
000 in  portal-to-portal pay from 
Omar, Inc., was filed in the U. §, 
District Court here by 31 of the 
flour milling company’s employees, 
members of a CIO union, the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Workers of America. 

The mill has a rated capacity of 
1,500 sacks daily and is owned and 
operated by Omar, Inc., of Omaha, 
Neb. 

The action, sixth of its kind to be 
filed here, alleged the time claimed 
was consumed by employees in chang- 
ing to work clothing, donning work 
equipment such as respirators, con- 
ferences with employees relieved and 
in receiving instructions regarding 
forthcoming work. 

The six suits to recover back pay 
that have been filed in Denver in- 
volve claims totaling about $6,000,000. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL SHOWS 
GROSS PROFIT OF $876,960 


Grand Forks, N. D.—The North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Forks, made a gross profit of $376,- 
960 for the year 1946, or $732,413 
after depreciation and reserve charges 
had been deducted. 








Denial of Liability Filed by 
Philadelphia Portal Defendant 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The first direct 
denial of liability for retroactive por- 
tal-to-portal pay has been filed in 
United States district court here by 
one of the six bakeries originally 
named on Dec. 27. Taking the action 
is Linton’s Lunch, Inc., against whom 
Local 6, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, AFL, has brought suit for 
$1,000,000 in back pay and damages. 

The company’s answer contends it 
is not subject to the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 because 
its business is ‘‘within the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and is mainly 
intrastate, and it is a retail establish- 
ment exempt from the wage-hour 
provision of the act.” 

Even if it were subject to the 
terms of the act, Linton’s further 
contends, its employees would recover 
only from the period after Dec. 27, 
1940, because the Pennsylvania stat- 
ute of limitations would bar a claim 
earlier than that. 

Meanwhile, Local 6 filed two more 
suits against baking companies in 
this area. One of these asks $500,000 
from Fleischmann’s Vienna Model 
Bakery, Philadelphia, and the other is 
for a like amount from Huber Bak- 
ing Co. of Wilmington, Del. 


Time Extensions Sought 
New York, N. Y.—The greater ma- 


jority of bakery concerns in the met- 
ropolitan area involved in portal-to- 


portal suits are seeking time exten- 
sions before answering the complaints 
filed. 

According to a union representa- 
tive, two large independent bakers in 
this area are the only firms who have 
answered complaints thus far and the 
union agrees that all time extensions 
requested by the bakers shou!d be 
granted. 

A representative of the union's le- 
gal department stated that nove of 
the suits against bakers are ac‘ ually 
“portal-to-portal” claims as dressing 
time is the only factor involved. He 
further commented that the or ginal 
estimate on the aggregate arount 
sought by unions was too hig! and 
will actually be considerably lower. 


Suits in New England 


Providence, R. I.—The first portal- 
to-portal pay suits to hit the baking 
industry in New England have been 
filed in the United States district 
court here against eight large j:hode 
Island baking concerns. The suits 
are for alleged overtime wages for 
employees, in many instances cating 
back to 1938. 

The portal-to-portal suits were in- 
stituted by officials of the CIO Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Union on behalf of more than 400 
employees. 

The suits were filed by Attorney 
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Isodore Kirshenbaum of the New 
York law firm of Katz & Wolchok. 

The baking companies involved in- 
clude: 

New England Bakery, 114 em- 
ployees, $1,000,000; Yankee Cake Co., 
85 employees, $1,000,000; Hathaway 
Bakery, 71 employees, $250,000; Gor- 
man’s Bakery, 26 employees, $150,- 
000; Lonsdale Bakery, 44 employees, 
$160,000; Hellenic Bakery, 18 em- 
ployees, $80,000; Roy Baking Co., 11 
employees, $60,000, and Lavalle Bros. 
Food Products, Inc., 14 employees, 
$60,000. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Wheat Receipts Hit 
New January High 
on CCC Deliveries 


Kansas City, Mo.—On Jan. 27 the 
Kansas City market received 719 cars 
of wheat and traders were having a 
difficult time remembering when re- 
ceipts were so great and yet so little 
was offered for sale on the floor of 
the Board of Trade. 

Most of the receipts were for deliv- 
ery to the Commodity Credit Corp. 
which on two days over the week-end 
two weeks ago bought a total of 21,- 
000,000 bus through the Kansas City 
regional office. 

Monday’s receipts were unusual 
for January. They were the largest 
since the height of the wheat season 
Aug. 5 when 787 cars were delivered 
here and on only eight days last year 
were wheat receipts any greater than 
they were Jan. 27. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LARGER SALES REPORTED 
BY BURRY BISCUIT CORP. 


Despite continuing ingredient short- 
ages, net sales of the Burry Biscuit 
Corp. in the fiscal year .ended Oct. 31, 
rose slightly to a new high of $8,986,- 
244 from $8,916,549 in the preceding 
year, the annual report to stockhold- 
ers disclosed recently. Net income 
for the year amounted to $215,397, 
compared with $260,965 in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

The year’s earnings were equal, 
after preferred dividends, to 24c a 
share on 497,980 outstanding com- 
mon shares and compared with 55c 
a share on 405,224 shares outstand- 
ing at the close of the preceding fiscal 
year. Reflecting public financing un- 
dertaken in the year, net working 
capital, at $3,145,851, showed an in- 
crease of $2,036,962, or 183%, above 
the preceding year’s total. 

Sales to the ultimate consumer 
showed substantial improvement, 
George W. Burry, president, declared 
in his remark to stockholders, and 
would have been greater, but for the 
Shortage in flour and_ shortening. 
Four new flour mixes, Mr. Burry 
Pointed out, were added to the cor- 
Poration’s lines, with further expan- 
Sion in that field to come with the 
Opening of the new $1,000,000 plant 
in Myerstown, Pa., in April. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MASSACHUSETTS BAKERY 
HIT BY $100,000 FIRE 


Boston, Mass. — A general alarm 
fire, fed by explosions of three 100- 
gal fuel oil tanks levelled the plant 
of the Cloverleaf Bakery, Inc., in 
Woburn, Mass. The damage was es- 
timated at $100,000. Only the walls 
of the plant which covered an area 
of 30,000 square yards were left 
Standing. 
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Export Demand Eases as Flour 
Is Delivered on Previous Sales 


Although good-sized inquiries con- 
tinue to reach mills from Latin Amer- 
ica for shipment within the next two 
and three months, over-all volume of 
inquiry and sales continue to lag be- 
low the level of a month ago. Ex- 
porters regard this as primarily a 
reflection of the heavier arrivals of 
flour in recent weeks, after a period 
last fall when strikes retarded ship- 
ments. | 

Meanwhile, a moderate business 
continues with most countries, and 
interest of Brazil and Ecuador in the 
past week has included inquiries for 
substantial amounts. Many mills are 
booked to the extent of their export 


grind from now until March and a. 


few into April and have nothing to 
offer for the shipment that buyers 
want. 

Some of the terms of the Cuban 
subsidy have been agreed upon, but 
method of payment remains a stum- 
bling block to final agreement be- 
tween importers and the government. 








x * 
* 


MEXICAN FLOUR DEAL 
AT IMPASSE 

Kansas City, Mo.—Nothing further 
has been heard from the Mexican 
government flour buying agency fol- 
lowing submission of bids by a group 
of Oklahoma and Texas millers some 
time ago. The Mexicans declared 
-that the price basis was too high and 
negotiations presumably have reached 
an impasse. 


x * 
* 








The sales period for eligibility for 
subsidy has been lengthened to cover 
the time from Dec. 15 to Feb. 28 and 


the period of shipment lengthened to 
the six months from January to June, 
inclusive. 

Britain has ceased buying clears 
for the present, although trade opin- 
ion is that the 640,000-sack February 
quota is not fully filled. Exporters 
estimate that not more than half the 
total was purchased, but it appeared 
to be enough to sweep clear markets 
almost bare of February offerings and 
boost prices on British purchases as 
high in some cases as $5.80, jutes, 
Gulf. 

It is likely that second quarter 
allotments for European claimant na- 
tions may be announced at an earlier 
date than has been the custom in 
recent months. Advanced notice of 
allocations is reported to be one of 
the reforms requested by those in 
charge of the transportation problem 
arising from the export program, and 
it is possible that figures on second 
quarter 1947 may be released early 
in February. 





Jan. 1 Wheat Stocks in All 


Positions Lowest in 6 Years 


Washington, D. C. — Relatively 
small stocks of wheat — 643,000,000 
bus—were in all storage positions, 
on and off farms, on Jan. 1, 1947, ac- 
cording to information compiled by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. These total wheat stocks are 
smaller than on Jan. 1 of any of the 
preceding six years and not much 
more than half as large as on Jan. 
1, 1943. They are, however, much 
larger than on this date in five of 
the six years 1935 to 1940, the ex- 
ception being that they are slightly 
less than on Jan. 1, 1939. 

Current stocks are 39,000,000 bus 
or 6% less than a year ago, 23% less 
than two years ago and 21% less 
than on Jan. 1, 1944. The chief 
causes of the present small stocks 
after the record 1946 crop, are the 
low carry-over stocks on July 1, 1946, 
and relatively heavy millings and ex- 
ports in recent months. 

Included in total stocks are over 
366,000,000 bus on farms, 119,000,000 
in interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses and 97,000,000 at merchant 
mills, positions for which estimates 
are made by the Crop Reporting 
Board. In addition, over 56,000,000 
bus in commercial stocks at terminals 
were reported by the Grain Branch 
of Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration; and 4,400,000 bus owned by 
Commodity Credit Corp. were in 
their own bins or in transit. Com- 
parable data appear in the_accom- 
panying table. 

The supply of wheat on July 1, 
1946, was about 1,256,000,000 bus, in- 
cluding the carry-over of 100,000,000 
bus and the new crop of 1,156,000,- 
000 bus. Disappearance to Jan. 1 
was 613,000,000 bus, of which 307,- 
000,000 was in the October-Decem- 
ber quarter. For the same quarter, 


disappearance was 338,000,000 bus in 
1945, but only 254,000,000 in 1944, 
about 297,000,000 in 1943 and 221,- 
000,000 in 1942. 

Merchant mill stocks, while 2,000,- 
000 bus more than on Jan. 1, 1946, 





MILL STOCKS OF WHEAT, JAN. 1, 1947 
(thousand bus) 


In interior mills, Merchant 
elevators and mills 
warehouses, Jan.1 Jan. 1 
State Aver. 
1936-45 1946 1947 1946 1947 
209 ° od 


N. Eng. 260 252 


N. T. 1,270 1,209 844 12,151 9,522 
N. 2. .; 122 106 105 bd ® 
a 6.06 925 570 545 620 895 
Ohio 2,297 2,206 1,643 5,622 5,600 
Ind. 2,218 1,269 776 2,903 2,576 
Ill, .... 2,061 774 407 4,326 4,376 
Mich. .. 1,644 2,300 2,687 1,060 1,162 
Wis. ... 382 145 122 1,100 
Minn 4,631 2,007 1,533 7,458 7,913 
Iowa 1,011 205 829 1,622 1,256 
Mo. .... 2,076 595 481 7,183 7,005 
N. D. . 22,567 14,050 15,970 1,278 1,518 
& D. 5,548 4,60 4,070 175 146 
Neb. . 5,078 2,697 5,800 2,661 2,583 
Kan. ... 17,976 15,330 19,910 13,619 15,426 
Del 74 19 40 33 36 
Md 383 90 132 500 400 
Wi se06 400 235 247 680 730 
W. Va 67 15 43 43 81 
N. C 204 94 94 541 550 
8s. C 50 100 7 189 163 
oe 36 120 177 110 120 
Ky 904 447 183 2,295 1,866 
Tenn 643 279 191 1,044 1,169 
Ala 13 25 9 e 
Miss. 36 32. 20 bd s 
Ark 31 26 14 
EM case oe ee ® bd 
Okla 6,015 3,852 2,978 3,371 4,362 
Texas 6,668 3,610 3,920 65,354 6,873 
Mont 9,152 6,008 6,926 2,838 3,000 
Idaho 9,900 7,780 6,880 1,656 1,354 
Wyo. 134 70 217 87 235 
Colo. 2,723 2,355 2,010 1,783 2,450 
N. M 100 65 20 10 86 
Ariz 79 77 77 123 83 
Utah 785 870 810 2,218 2,023 
Nev. 73 40 130 ee ‘“s 
Wash 25,432 24,487 27,334 2,622 2,797 
Ore. 9,135 8,050 8,900 1,648 1,431 
Calif. 3,865 1,715 1,709 1,063 906 
Unallo 

cated* 5,390 6,376 





U. S. ..146,949 108,776 118,999 95,276 97,069 
*Unallocated—to avoid disclosing individu- 
al operations. 
+Short-time average. 





STOCKS OF WHEAT, JAN. 1, 1947, 


WITH COMPARISONS (thousand bus) 














Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1 Oct. 1, Jan. 1, 
Position 1944 1945 1946 1946 1947 

2... Mk veer ee errr ee ts Pree 382,726 390,990 361,031 552,716 366,255 
Commodity Credit Corp. bins ..... 41,400 16,847 14,778 2,184 4,404 
Int. mills, elevs. and whses. ...... 145,454 160,432 108,776 177,329 118,999 
Terminals (commercial) ........... 136,264 152,043 102,131 103,595 56,256 
Pees SOTEND Sie tsetivtivisacas 112,130 114,387 95,276 114,463 97,069 
,..  WRTEEECT Tete VL eet Ear 817,974 834,699 681,992 950,286 642,983 


are smaller than on Jan. 1 of any 
other year since 1935. Commercial 
stocks at terminals are smallest for 
this date in 21 years of record. Stocks 
in interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses, though 10,000,000 bus larger 
than a year ago, are smaller than on 
Jan. 1 of any year since 1938 and 
only half as large as in 1943. Farm 
stocks are lower than on Jan. 1 of 
the four years 1942 to 1945, but 
larger than a year ago and any oth- 
er year in the series beginning in 
1926. While 62% of the farm stocks 
are still in five states — North Da- 
kota, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska and 
South Dakota—off-farm stocks are 
more widely dispersed. In order of 
size, largest off-farm stocks are in 
Kansas, Washington, New York, 
North Dakota, Texas, Missouri, Ore- 
gon, Oklahoma, Minnesota and Mon- 
tana, these 10 states accounting for 
72% of the total. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Grocers Endorse 
Continued Control 
of Sugar Prices 


Atlantic City, N. J—Continued fed- 
eral control of sugar prices and ra- 
tioning was endorsed by the National 
American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion at its annual convention here, 
as distributors were urged to bear 
in mind the “debacle of 1920” and the 
speculative conditions that precipi- 
tated that crash in food prices. Au- 
thority for continuation beyond the 
existing statute was recommended, 
with provision for further administra- 
tion to achieve gradual and orderly 
control of sugar, in view of its short- 
age, as the convention realized the 
seriousness of the supply situation. 

Efficiency and economy to bring 
food products to the consumer at fair 
and reasonable prices, was another 
aim voiced by the association, with 
elimination of state taxes and license 
fees that obstruct the movement of 
manufactured food products. 

Francis L, Whitmarsh, president of 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York, 
was re-elected president to serve his 
third consecutive term, and J. Stan- 
ley Seeman of Seeman Bros., Inc., 
New York, was re-elected treasurer. 
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NOVEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
HIGH, CENSUS BUREAU SHOWS 


Month’s Output Set at 25,000,000 Sacks, Compared With 
Record of 26,100,000 Sacks for October in Official 
Report of Manufacture by Bureau 


Washington, D. C.—Flour produc- 
tion by mills in the United States to- 
taled 25,000,000 sacks in November 
the Bureau of the Census announced 
recently in its “Facts for Industry” 
report of manufacture. This com- 
pares with the record total of 26,- 
100,000 sacks for October, which had 
three more working days than No- 
vember, and with a monthly average 
of 22,500,000 sacks in 1945, which 
was a record year. 

The mills currently reporting pro- 
duction statistics are believed by offi- 
cials in the Bureau of the Census to 
account for 98% of the total wheat 
flour output in the United States. 

The reporting mills ground 57,700,- 
000 bus of wheat in November, com- 
pared with 60,100,000 bus in October, 
a decrease of 4%. Their millfeed pro- 
duction in November amounted to 
493,000 short tons, compared with 
511,000 short tons in the previous 





NOVEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production of 


flour in the United States for November, 
1946, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, by states: Daily 
wheat 
Wheat Wheat flour 
No. ground flour cap., 
States mills bus sacks sacks 
000’s omitted 
Kansas .... 69 9,440 4,05 162,050 
Minnesota . 45 7,478 3,281 129,580 
New York . 33 6,744 2,956 118,300 
Missouri .. 48 5,085 2,196 94,600 
(ee 30 4,165 1,784 76,600 
Tilinote .... 33 2,739 1,178 70,800 
Washington. 16 2,241 990 48,470 
Oklahoma . 28 2,655 1,146 44,020 
Aer 67 1,885 805 48,530 
Oregon .... 15 1,325 587 28,450 
Nebraska .. 32 1,540 663 28,850 
California . 9 829 375 16,810 
1 oe 8 915 379 18,160 
Colorado .. 17 953 425 16,870 
Tennessee .. 66 1,059 443 30,400 
N. Dakota . 10 972 421 16,710 
Michigan .. 42 886 384 20,570 
Indiana 44 1,013 423 27,240 
Kentucky .. 73 782 332 23,210 
Montana ... 15 805 354 17,100 
| ae 21 615 277 12,490 
Virginia ... 103 713 303 25,620 
Wisconsin . 6 447 202 7,960 
Penn'lvania 130 516 219 23,450 
SEO é660% 15 458 201 8,980 
No. Carolina 62 351 148 18,000 
Maryland .. 26 300 129 9,610 
Georgia ... ti 136 56 3,360 
So. Carolina 15 69 28 3,890 
W. Virginia 13 75 32 3,960 
Other states* 30 499 215 14,440 
Totals.. 1,132 57,690 24,988 1,169,080 
*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 


Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 
Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, . 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 5, and Wyoming, 4. 


month. The flour extraction rate 
dropped slightly. 

November wheat flour production 
showed a drop from October for all 
the large milling centers, except 
Hutchinson, Kansas, where an in- 
crease of 3% took place, the bureau 
report stated. The decrease amount- 
ed to 18% in Seattle-Tacoma, 17% 
in Los Angeles, 12% in Minneapolis, 
10% in Wichita, 5% in Kansas City, 
Mo., 3% in Buffalo, and 1% in Fort 


Worth. In contrast, an increase was | 


reported between September and Oc- 
tober for all these centers, except 
Hutchinson. 

During the first 11 months of 1946, 
the mills reporting to the Bureau of 
the Census ground 551,400,000 bus of 
wheat, compared with 576,800,000 bus 
for the corresponding period of 1945, 
a decrease of 4%. Wheat flour pro- 
duction during the two periods, how- 
ever, was practically the same, total- 
ing 247,000,000 sacks in January- 
November, 1946, and 247,100,000 sacks 
during the same period of 1945. This 
was due to the high flour extraction 
rate required until Sept. 1, 1946, by 
WFO 144. 

Accompanying is a detailed tabula- 
tion, by states, of flour production, as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BLAIR MILLING CO. GIVES 
$500 TO MILLING SCHOOL 


Atchison, Kansas.—The Blair Mill- 
ing Co., Atchison, recently gave $500 
to a fellowship grant to the Kansas 
State College department of milling 
industry at Manhattan. The grant 
will be used to finance research by a 
graduate student ‘in the field of pre- 
pared flour mixes. 

E. B. Hackney, president of the lo- 
cal firm, said that he became inter- 
ested in the department at the col- 
lege after making a trip through its 
facilities. His son, Blair, Jr., is now 
attending the school. 

Mr. Hackney also said that while 
the milling department at the college 
is still in its infancy, it has devel- 
oped research of great value to mill- 
ers and bakers and has contributed 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


—_<— 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat 


Pet. of Lbs 

total wheat 

—Production———————. Daily wheat capac- per 
Wheat flour ca- ity op- sack 


porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons pacity, sacks erated of flour 








1946— c 000’s omitted. ~ 
November ....... 1,132 57,690 24,988 493 1,169 89.1 138.5 
OOtOROP cecevece 1,132 60,069 26,064 §11 1,168 82.7 138.3 
September ...... 1,127 64,210 23,672 451 1,167 84.5 137.4 
BRE. cic ciccees 1,124 61,442 23,859 356 1,166 75.8 129.4 
GEE - besescerecee 1,123 47,500 22,067 321 1,166 72.8 129.1 
SUMO cstocccssece 1,115 37,556 17,529 253 1,166 60.2 128.6 
BMAF eccscccescce 1,107 36,220 16,890 246 1,165 55.8 128.7 
BOPP seccscsccre 1,098 42,745 19,878 292 1,162 65.8 129.0 
BEPC ccccccvecce 1,093 44,975 20,933 311 1,160 69.4 128.9 
February ....... 1,078 59,361 23,511 516 1,155 91.3 139.6 
January ........ 1,057 69,591 25,605 519 1,154 85.3 139.6 

1945— 
December ....... 1,052 52,974 22,732 463 1,158 78.5 139.8 
November ....... 1,046 52,403 22,488 457 1,156 77.8 139.8 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 758 IDENTICAL MILLS 





Pet. 

of ca- Lbsof Lbsof 
-—Production—, Daily wheat pacity wheat offal 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour, ca- oper- per sack per sack 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal,tons pacity, sacks ated of flour of flour 

November— c————————000’s omitted ~ ; 
Fae 50,239 21,573 438 1,051 82.1 139.7 40.6 
Sa 54,266 23,531 463 1,061 92.4 138.4 39.4 

Jan.-Nov.— 

oo ee 554,067 237,440 4,855 1,045 80.9 140.0 40.9 
1946....... 523,363 234,545 4,050 1,058 79.2 133.9 34.5 








to the development of some men 
who are outstanding in the industry 
today. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 60,766 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 59,311 tons 
in the week previous and 58,828 tons 
in the similar period a year. ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,556,261 tons, as compared with 1,- 
648,603 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs 
of millfeed being accepted as the 
millfeed yield per 100 lbs of flour. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS 46TH MEETING 


~< 
Dealers at Indianapolis Convention 
Hear Elton Kile, E. G. Byer and 
Ray B. Bowden 





Indianapolis, Ind.—The program of 
the National Country Elevator Com- 
mittee was one of the _ principal 
topics discussed by Elton Kile, 
chairman of the committee, Kile- 
ville, Ohio, at the morning ses- 
sion of the forty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association here recent- 
ly. The meeting was held in the 
Columbus Club. 

Speaking on “Operation and Man- 
agement of Indiana Grain Elevators,” 
E. G. Byer, La Fayette, discussed 
such matters and problems confront- 
ing the elevator operator. Mr. Byer 
gave a report of his survey and point- 
ed out many improvements in opera- 
tion which would benefit the opera- 
tor. Among the problems discussed 
were efficiency in management, keep- 
ing abreast with new and modern 
equipment and additional products 
that fit in with elevator operation. . 

Other speakers on the program 
were Harold L. Gray, president, and 
Fred K. Sale, secretary, who gave his 
annual report of the year’s activities 
and the appointment of committees. 
J. O. McClintock, who was _ sched- 
uled to speak at the afternoon ses- 
sion, was excused because of illness. 

Ray B. Bowden, Washington, D. C., 
speaking of free enterprise, said, “We 
write and talk about the problems 
peculiar to the grain and feed trade. 
These problems are close to us and 
we come to think that the forces of 
statism are directed against our 
trade alone when the truth is they 
are only part of an attack upon our 
whole system of free enterprise.” 

He concluded by saying if we all 
try hard enough and have enough 
confidence in the plan that has made 
this the greatest nation of the world, 
we can win through to the day when 
a man remains an individual and not 
just a human mechanism owned by 
the state. 

Dale Crittenberger, legislative con- 
sultant, Associated Employers of In- 
diana, explained the labor bills now 
before the Indiana General Assembly 
of vital interest to grain men, grain 
elevators and feed manufacturers. 
W. H. Bryan, St. Louis, discussed 
the “Selling Job for 1947.” An open 
discussion by feed merchants on de- 
livery problems, hatchery supplies 
and farmers’ group meetings closed 
the afternoon session. 


January 28, 1947 


Molasses Decontro! 
Announced; Will 
Aid Feed Industry 


Washington, D. C.—Price control 
on inedible molasses was ended at 
midnight Jan. 28, it was announced 
here on that date. 

Allocation controls over offshore 
molasses will end either on Feb. 28 or 
when five expected February cargoes 
are received. : 

Decision to decontrol molasses 
finally has been reached by the 
government against the advice of 
economists at the Office of Tem- 
porary Controls, largely through out- 
side pressure developed by Wal- 
ter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Government plans cal! for 
limited allocation controls in Febru- 
ary, when the decontrol will probably 
become effective. Plans call for the 
sale of two cargoes of off-shore b!ack- 
strap to the feed industry on the 
basis of bids in cargo lots, c.if. at 
U. S. ports. The three remaining 
cargoes will be sold by the RFC to 
the industrial alcohol industry on a 
price basis yet to be determined. 

Inasmuch as the Cuban blackstrap 
crop is bought by the RFC under 
contract with the Cuban producers, 
there is some concern over the re- 
action in Cuba. 

The end of allocation and price 
controls over molasses will leave sug- 
ar and rice as.the two remaining 
food commodities under regulation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
SHOWS GAIN OF 6% 


—<>—_ 
November Production Totaled 162,000 
Sacks, Bureau of Census Reports; 
Millfeed Output Up 27% 


Washington, D. C.—An increase of 
6% in rye flour output during No- 
vember, compared with October pro- 
duction figures, was reported by the 
Bureau of the Census in its “TI acts 
for Industry,” published — recently. 
The increase was accounted for by 22 
mills, three fewer than had reported 
production figures for October. To- 
tal rye flour production for Novem- 
ber was 162,000 sacks. For October 
the figure was 153,000 sacks. 

The mills reporting rye flour pro- 
duction reported a total grind of 384,- 
000 bus, compared with 348,000 bus in 
October. Rye millfeed output was 
reported as 2,589 tons, as against 2,- 
028 tons in October, an increase of 
27%. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the pr duc- 
tion of rye flour in the United Stats 4s 
reported by the Bureau of the Census «f the 
United States Department of Commerce: 

Offal 








Grain Flour pro- 

Month No. ground, output, duced, 
1946— mills bus sacks tons 

7-000’s omitted— 

November .... 22 384 162 2,589 
RENEE cinecus 25 348 153 2,028 
September .... 22 371 163 2,038 
pe Seroere 23 751 312 5,044 
BM Ss cbeiawds 20 109 46 680 
MY | alee. 8.6.6 tien 30 233 97 1,638 
ME 5603.5 cine 22 835 352 5,590 
pO errr 18 588 265 100 
March ........ 20 537 244 680 
February ..... 21 580 260 990 
January ...... 21 618 276 240 
1945— 5 
December ..... 22 620 285 3,032 
November .... 24 577 263 2,779 
October. ...... 23 581 261 2,857 
Septembet .... 24 598 264 2,978 
8-60 a 24 742 336 3,412 
DE GK as cake us 23 $59 297 3,091 
: ety ete 35 654 298 3,215 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TWO ORGANIZATIONS MERGE 
WITH SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


Southeastern and Independent Millers Associations Agree 
to Join National Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
Transfer Funds to Treasury at Meeting 


Louisville, Ky.—The Southeastern 
Millers Association and Independent 
Millers Association have merged with 
the National Soft Wheat Millers As- 
sociation. The merger was effected 
at a meeting held here last week 
and the two organizations, which 
have been inactive for some time, 
have transferred their funds to the 
soft wheat organization. 

Features of the meeting included 


addresses by Herman Steen, Chi- | 


cago, vice president and secretary 
of the Millers National Federation, 
and by Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent of the federation in charge of 
the Washington office of the organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Steen described the program 
recently adopted by the federation 
to publicize wheat flour. This pro- 
gram, he said, will be for the pur- 
pose of promoting increased consump- 
tion of flour and flour products and 
will run for two years; with an out- 
lay of about $1,250,000 per year for 
advertising in the newspapers, maga- 
zines and other publication media. 
It will be supervised by a commit- 
tee, to be known as the longe range 
program committee, headed by J. C. 
Beaven of the Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

A total of 153 mills, including a 
very considerable percentage of the 
larger and medium-sized mills, have 
subscribed to the program, Mr. Steen 


said, adding that many of the small 
mills have also contracted to sup- 
port the program. The mills will 
pay on the basis of their flour out- 
put. 

Due to the illness of J. B. Allen 
of Columbia, S. C., Frank Yost, vice 
president of the association, presid- 
ed at the meeting, with Paul Mar- 
shall acting as secretary. 

Mr. Yost explained that following 
the death of Dr. W. H. Strowd of 
Nashville, secretary of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association, the 
future of the organization was rather 
uncertain. Following meetings held 
in Nashville and St. Louis, the mem- 
bers decided to close the Nashville 
office and Paul Marshall agreed to 
take over the secretary’s duties. 

Mr. Marshall, in a short talk, held 
that wheat supply and wheat prices 
are the problems of the moment, 
and that millers need wheat pro- 
duced in their own area, which means 
that they must adopt sound pro- 
grams to insure wheat acreages in 
their immediate vicinities that will 
provide adequate supply, without hav- 
ing to pay increased freight rates 
on long hauls from the West coast 
and other sections of the country. 
Mr. Marshall remarked that sooner 
or later the industry will not have 
nearly as much government demand 
for flour, and that in his opinion, 
which checks with some statistical 
information available, export demand 


reduction will mean a loss of some 
18 to 20% in flour production. He 
also held that family flour is too 
cheap as compared with export flour. 
With the competition of hard wheat 
rom the Southwest and coast wheat, 
plus inequalities in freight rates to 
Ohio river crossings, wheat acreage 
promotion is a serious problem, and 
one that is essential. 

Clark Yager of Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, spoke on present 
wheat moisture and contended that 
14% moisture in red wheat is too 
high and that grain standards should 
be revised to a content of 13 to 
13%% maximum for straight grades. 

Wiley Irvine, traffic manager, Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., discussed the 
increased freight rates in the South- 
east which started back in 1937 and 
became effective in May, 1946, to the 
extent of 3% and increased to 15% 
in January, 1947, which have thrown 
many rates out of line, especially on 
wheat from the West and west coast. 

Herman Fakler, vice _ president, 
Millers National Federation, discussed 
happenings in Washington and held 
to the belief that President Truman 
is showing a very fair spirit of co- 
operation in business affairs, and poli- 
tics. He discussed the political con- 
trol situation, in which the Republi- 
cans control veto power. He spoke 
on the budget and finance commit- 
tee efforts, and held to the belief 
that the budget cannot be materially 
reduced. As to income taxes, he held 
to the belief that there might be a 
small reduction. He held that it ap- 
peared as if a 20% reduction was too 


optimistic, but that 10 or even 15% 


reduction might be possible. How- 
ever, he also held that it appeared as 
if the excise taxes would have to be 
continued, in that with any reduction 
in income taxes, total taxes might 
not provide needed taxes, without ex- 
cise taxes being retained. 





Flour Millers’ Group Supports 
Tariff Equality on Wheat, Flour 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The flour ex- 
porting industry has hopes of reach- 
ing the high export level of the 
1920-1930 period through concessions 
that may be gained at the forth- 
coming reciprocal trade negotiations 
between the United States and 18 
foreign countries. 

Martin Smith of the Flour Mill- 
ers’ Export Association has advised 
the committee for reciprocity in- 
formation, which is holding prelimi- 
nary industry hearings in connec- 
tion with the negotiations, that the 
Smoot-Haawley tariff act with its re- 
sulting foreign punitive tariff laws, 
as well as the world depression and 
high wheat prices, had a deleterious 
effect on flour exports after 1935. 


Modification Recommended 

Therefore, the association is rec- 
ommending that all excessive and 
unnecessary tariff and trade barriers 
be eliminated, and where countries 
Msist upon the need of tariff duties 
either for protection or revenue pur- 
Poses, the duties should be only mod- 
erate in amount, Mr. Smith stated. 
_In making specific recommenda- 
tions to the committee on the con- 
cessions or tariff revisions that the 


association would like to see grant- 
ed by foreign nations, Mr. Smith said 
that wheat and flour should be con- 
sidered as one commodity. The tar- 
iff rate on the finished product, flour, 
should in no case exceed an amount 
sufficient to compensate for the duty 
on the raw materials, wheat, he 
added. 


Wheat-Flour Parity 


As the association has already 
stated in its brief to the reciprocity 
committee, it was pointed out that 
the ideal duty on a quantity of flour 
should be not more than 1.4 times 
the duty on the same quantity of 
wheat. The ratio was arrived at 
since 141 lbs of wheat are required 
to mill 100 lbs of flour. 

Mr. Smith touched at length upon 
China, which he described as the 
“primary export outlet of the Pa- 
cific coast mills,” and objected to 
the high Chinese duty on flour im- 
ports. Mr. Smith recommended that 
the negotiators attempt to get the 
Chinese government to adopt the 1.4 
@1 ratio for flour and wheat im- 
ports. 

Although present United States 
wheat exports to the United King- 
dom are very large, Mr. Smith point- 
ed out that they had dropped con- 
siderably during the prewar years 
due to the high British tariff. When 


the, present postwar emergency is 
over, he said, the association would 
like to see the 1.4@1 ratio insti- 
tuted by the United Kingdom, also. 

National preference duties which 
exist in the duty schedules of South 
Africa and certain British colonies 
and dependencies were also criti- 
cized by Mr. Smith. In other British 
West African colonies such as Gam- 
bia, Sierra Leone, etc., all British 
preferences should be eliminated. In 
all cases where flour and wheat are 
now duty free, the association asked 
that the free rates be bound. 

Mr. Smith advised the committee 
that the flour industry looked upon 
present high production as a period 
of “emergency.” The industry faces 
the problem, he continued, of retain- 
ing established peacetime markets 
and extending all possible outlets 
to maintain as high a level of prod- 
uction and employment as possible 
after this emergency is over. 


For Lower Duties 


Speaking for the Kellogg Co., Har- 
old F. Muntz asked the assistance 
of the committee in obtaining reduc- 
tion in foreign import duties on ce- 
reals. This company, the witness 
stated, is certain that it can in- 
crease its foreign markets if duties 
can be reduced sufficiently to effect 

(Continued on page 37) 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
CROP DETERIORATES 


—<>— 
Latest Estimate Is 115,000,000 Bus, 
Against Earlier Forecast of 
160,000,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—The 1946 wheat 
outturn in Australia is placed at 
about 115,000,000 bus, on the basis 
of the latest information available, 
representing a considerable drop from 
the earlier forecast of 160,000,000 bus. 
This compares with 142,000,000 bus 
in 1945 and the average of 150,000,000 
bus. The decline was due to a vir- 
tual crop failure in the ranking wheat 
producing state of New South Wales, 
where production was the smallest 
since 1920. The total harvest for other 
important wheat areas, in contrast, 
was above average. Below average 
exports are in prospect in view of the 
small 1946 crop. This information is 
reported by Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets, a publication of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The acreage seeded to wheat was 
about 1,500,000 larger than in 1945. 
Weather conditions up to the end of 
August were favorable to the develop- 
ment of the crop in all areas except 
northern New South Wales and 
Queensland. In those areas, however, 
abnormally dry weather in September 
and October caused serious deteriora- 
tion, which was too far advanced to 
be checked by November rains in 
most parts of the wheat belt. 

In New South Wales, northern 
areas were showing severe drouth 
damage at the end of August, but 
the crop in the southern part of the 
state was reported in good condition. 
Continued dry weather through Sep- 
tember and October, however, caused 
deterioration in southern areas, re- 
ducing prospective yields by about 
50%. 

In contrast with the virtual failure 
in New South Wales, Victoria’s pro- 
duction was above average and the 
largest reported since 1941. Dry con- 
ditions during September and October 
caused some deterioration, especially 
in northern sections, but mid-Novem- 
ber rains benefited late sown wheat. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WAYNE A. FORCADE NAMED 
MIDCONTINENT SALES HEAD 


Kansas City, Mo. — John Stark, 
president of the Midcontinent Grain 
Co., Kansas City, has announced the 
appointment of Wayne A. Forcade as 
manager of the company’s mer- 
chandising department effective Feb. 
1. Mr. Forcade recently has been 
with the Kansas Elevator Co., and 
prior to that connection was with 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc., for 15 years. 

Mr. Forcade is now an applicant 
for membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade on transfer from 
Ben. L. Hargis. 

The - Midcontinent company op- 
erates the Midcontinent elevator in 
Kansas City which has a capacity of 
750,000 bus. 











WHEAT MOVEMENT SHRINKS 
AS FARMERS SELL LESS 


Hutchinson, Kansas.— The wheat 
movement through Hutchinson was 
undiminished last week, surpassing 
slightly that of the preceding week. 
Signs of a recurring car shortage 
were seen late in the week, however, 
and much less wheat was being 
trucked from farms. Receipts for this 
week are expected to drop sharply. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BEARISH PRICE IDEAS SLOW 
FLOUR BUYING BY BAKERIES 


Stocks Being Worked Down Lower Than Usual—Weak- 
ness in Other Foods Generating Baked Goods Price 
Resistance—Export Demand Moderate 


More bakers are coming in for flour 
replacements, but their takings are 
generally in small sized lots. Bearish 
price ideas still predominate and the 
feeling apparently is strong enough 
to influence buyers to allow stocks 
to run down lower than has been cus- 
tomary during recent emergency pe- 
riods. Continued weakness in butter 
and many other food commodities ap- 
pears to be generating consumer re- 
sistance in marked volume and this 
is spreading into baked goods lines 
in a number of eastern areas. The 
current and potential export demand 
for flour and wheat remains strong 
enough to keep price levels from sag- 
ging very much, however. The Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion still wants flour, but is not get- 
ting very much since its buying prices 
were reduced 10@20c sack a week 
ago. 


FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
RECOVER LOSSES 


Flour prices have displayed some 
easiness in the early part of last 
week, but recovered to close about 
unchanged. Eastern markets report- 
ed as much as 20c sack lower prices 
quoted by mills at one time. The 
PMA reduced its buying price 10c 
on near-by deliveries and 20c on 
March. 


EXPORT INQUIRIES 
MODERATE 


A moderate export business in flour 
continues with many countries, al- 
though the over-all foreign demand 
continues to lag below the level of 
a month ago. Brazil and Ecuador 
continue to send inquiries for sub- 
stantial amounts. Many mills are 
booked to the extent of their export 
grind from now until March and a 
few into April. As a result they have 
nothing to offer for the shipment that 
buyers want. Some of the stumbling 
blocks to final settlement of the 
Cuban subsidy troubles have been re- 
moved and the sales period for pur- 
chases has been extended to Feb. 28 
and the shipment period lengthened 
to June. Buying may get under way 
on the Cuban business this week. 
Britain has ceased buying clears for 
the present, although trade opinion is 
that the 640,000-sack February quota 
is not entirely filled. It is likely 
that second quarter allocations for 
European countries may be an- 
nounced at an earlier date than has 
been the custom in recent months. 


CANADIAN TRADE 
STILL ACTIVE 


Export business in Canadian flour 
last week reached the largest total 
for some time, equaling 8,400,000 bus 
in terms of wheat, of which 6,600,000 
went to the United Kingdom and the 
remainder to China, the Philippines, 
Central and South American coun- 
tries. Canada’s mills now are booked 
up to the end of February on the 
United Kingdom contracts as well as 
to destinations other than Great 
Britain. Domestic trade continues 
good, also. Recent rumors that the 
Dominion government may shortly 
withdraw the subsidy on wheat for 


milling and thus send flour prices 
higher, have had only limited effect 
on hard wheat flour sales in the Van- 
couver area. 


BAKERY DEMAND 
REMAINS QUIET 


Bakery demand for flour in the 
Southwest remains quiet, despite the 
fact bakers’ supplies are running low- 
er each day, but some pick-up in fam- 
ily business is evident. Export trade 
and PMA sales, however, hold book- 
ings up to about average for this 
time of the year. Sales reported last 
week averaged 65% of capacity, about 
half of which was for export, as com- 
pared with 75% the preceding week 
and 58% a year ago. Most bakers 
still are bearish or at least see no 
harm in waiting awhile in the hope 
of lower quotations. Part of this 
is a reflection of the wide publicity 
given to the recessions in other food 
commodities. Heavy arrivals of pre- 
viously purchased flour have reduced 
the Latin American inquiries and 
European buying is largely completed 
for the present quarter, barring any 
new allocations that might be made 
for March. The British withdrew 
from the clears market last week 
after prices advanced to high levels. 


SPRING MILLS 
BOOK 72% 


Spring wheat mills booked about 
72% of capacity last week, as com- 
pared with 119% the previous week 
and 150% a year ago. Inquiry from 
the domestic trade has broadened a 
little in the last week or two, indi- 
cating growing interest on the part 
of buyers, but contracting still is 
not heavy. Actual buying has been 
of a replacement nature or by the 
smaller independent bakeries, whose 
stocks are running down. Large bak- 
ers intimate willingness to place 
standing orders for May forward, 
price to be established later, but such 
offers are too indefinite for mills to 
give much consideration. Spring 
wheat mills are unable to offer much 
flour to the PMA for January-Febru- 


ary, but their March offerings were 
accepted. Spring clears have 
strengthened, export orders having 
cleaned up the surplus. Export in- 
quiry has slackened, but Cuban buy- 
ing is expected to start soon. 


PRICE RESISTANCE 
IN THE EAST 


Flour sales in the metropolitan 
New York area increased materially 
last week, but were mostly in small 
lots as buyers watched the easing 
trend of prices and expected further 
recessions. Bakers’ stocks are said 
to be stretching farther, due to strong 
consumer resistance to prices of baked 
goods. 

Slightly easier prices at Philadel- 
phia have failed to bring in any im- 
portant increase in buying orders; in 
fact, many bakers interpreted the de- 
clines as the forerunner of lower 
prices to come. Consequently, bakers 
continue to draw upon reserve stocks, 
with the result that these are ap- 
proaching very low levels. Philadel- 
phia demand for baked goods, par- 
ticularly higher priced items, has 
fallen off materially. Some of the 
larger Pittsburgh bakeries came in 
for 90- to 120-day contracts, but the 
majority of buyers remain skeptical 
about current price levels and are in- 
clined to wait awhile. Most bakers’ 
stocks are below normal. 


CHICAGO TRADE 
SLACKENS 


Chicago handlers report flour sales 
and buying interest have slackened 
again following a slight improvement 
in recent weeks. A recession of 10 
@20c sack in prices did not induce 
any volume of buying and bakers 
still are waiting for further declines. 
Directions on old orders are good. 
Cleveland jobbers report sizable sales 
of flour booked by bakers in the past 
week, attracted by a decline of about 
20c sack. Large bakers now are tak- 
en care of for the next 120 days and 
smaller bakers have protected needs 
for about 60 days ahead. St. Louis 
mills report bakers and family buy- 
ers still resisting present prices and 
limiting purchases to small lots for 
near-by needs. Export demand also 
has quieted down at that market. 


SOUTHEASTERN DEMAND 
IS LIMITED 


Atlanta handlers report flour sales 
limited to small amounts in the south- 
eastern territory as the majority of 
buyers shy away from future con- 
tracts because of bearish price ideas. 





Durum Granulars Continue Quiet 
as Demand for Macaroni Slackens 


The present slackening in interest 
in durum granulars is ascribed to 
inventory taking by macaroni manu- 
facturers and temporary lessened in- 
quiry for macaroni and noodle prod- 


ucts. This, in turn, has had a weak- 
ening effect upon durum wheat 
prices. Despite light receipts, mill 


buying is inactive, and durum values 
have declined sharply. At the week’s 
close, fancy hard durum was quoted 
at $2.16@2.19 bu, a drop of 13@16c 
in the last two to three weeks. Gran- 
ulars are now held at $5.30, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Shipping directions have fallen off. 
It is thought that the bulk of the 
trade needs is covered for the next 
35 to 40 days. 

Eastern reports indicate that some 
cancellations of durum granulars con- 
tracts have occurred as a result of a 


sharp decrease in demand for maca- 
roni products. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Jan. 25, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.13@2.18 $2.05@2.08 
2 Durum or better... 2.13@2.18 2.05 @2.08 
3 Durum or better... 2.12@2.17 2.04@2.0 
4 Durum or better... 2.11@2.16 ooo @ ses 
5 Durum or better.. 2.10@2.15 oT, Mee 
1 Red Durum ...... 2.10 2.07 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
SOM. BES ceeciiciscce *166,243 79 
Previous week ....... 245,346 117 
WORE GEO 2ss6veenseee 220,710 105 
Crop year 
production 
July I-Team. 36, 1967. .ccccccvces 5,807,448 
July i-Jan. 26, 1946............ 6,250,278 


*Preliminary. 


January 28, 1947 


Baked goods consumption has de. 
clined since the holidays, which ip. 
fluences bakers to go slow on flour 
buying. Family trade also is quiet, 


PACIFIC MILLS 
BOOKED HEAVILY 


Domestic demand for Pacific North. 
west flour is quiet, apparently influ. 
enced by the easiness in the general 
line of food supplies. Seattle mills 
continue to run at full capacity, how- 
ever, as they have plenty of export 
business on the books. Portland re. 
ports that the PMA received vir- 
tually nothing on its latest request 
for export flour, as mills are booked 
solid for weeks ahead and were un- 
able to offer. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 73,237 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 4,071,456 sacks, compared with 
3,998,219 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,906,846 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 3,665,556 
and three years ago 3,757,028. Pro- 
duction increased 54,000 sacks in the 
Southwest over last week, 8,000 in the 
Central and Southeast and 75,000 in 
Buffalo, while production was down 
42,000 sacks in the Northwest and 
21,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEEDSTUFFS DEMANDS 
BRING FIRMER PRICES 


—<>— 
Broader Demand for Wheat Millfeeds 
Cleans Up Offerings for Near-hy 
Shipment 








A broader demand for feedstuffs 
has resulted in somewhat firmer 
prices, despite a weaker trend in feed 
grain markets. The demand for 
wheat millfeeds, which have been 
priced relatively low in recent weeks, 
has picked up substantially and 
prices are stronger. Soybean meal 
also is firmer, but cottonseed meal, 
gluten feed and brewers’ and distillers’ 
grains are easier. The Production 
and Marketing Administration index 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices gained 
a little during the past week stand- 
ing at 210.9, against 210.8 the preced- 
ing week. 

Demand for wheat millfeeds broad- 
ened materially and proved active 
enough to absorb the large produc- 
tion at higher price levels. At spring 
wheat milling markets, offerings of 
both light and heavy feeds that could 
be promised for nearby shipment 
were readily taken, and the spot de- 
livery position turned quite firm 
despite capacity run of flour mills. 
Mill-door demand was exceptionally 
good and with a good volume of car- 
lot shipping directions on hand, mills 
were compelled to place only limited 
new tonnage on the market. ‘Feed 
manufacturers wanted middlings eés- 
pecially for quick shipment and quo- 
tations on the heavy offal mounted 
to substantial premiums over »ran. 

Prices at other producing centers 
also showed advances. At Chicago 
bran prices were up about a dollar 
and middlings $3 ton. Standard mid- 
dlings, especially, were in excellent 
request. At Kansas City, bran was 
up $1.75 ton and shorts about $4 ton. 
Demand was centered almost entire 
ly on the nearby deliveries with buy- 


_ ing interest for deferred shipments 


slow. Mills, however, were not press 
ing future sales beyond February 
shipment. 
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Possible Export Goal Inerease 


Holds Prices Firm 


CCC Remains Out of Market, But Anderson Mentions Stepping 
Up Crop Year All-Grain Export Goal to 550,000,000 Bus 


Wheat prices remain steady to 
firm despite the almost complete 
absence of the government from cash 
markets the past week. After buy- 
ing 50,000 bus at Kansas City Jan. 20 
on its reduced bid of $2.05 in store, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. with- 
drew from all markets completely 
and left the trade wondering what 
the next move would be. Its tak- 
ings of over 30,000,000 bus in the 
preceding week, however, were be- 
lieved to have put the agency in a 
comfortable position for its February- 
March commitments. At any rate, 
most of the wheat received at Kan- 
sas City during the week, including 
719 cars Jan. 27, applied on contract 
to the agency, and left very little for 
open market sale. 

Immediately following the complete 
withdrawal of the CCC, Secretary 
Anderson issued a statement indicat- 
ing that the all grain export goal 
might be stepped up to 500,000,000 
or 550,000,000 bus by the end of 
June and that shipments would be 
speeded up to a point where the 
former goal of 400,000,000 bus would 
be accomplished by the end of March. 
The amount of wheat and flour in- 
cluded is expected to be 350,000,000 
bus, which would be 50,000,000 over 
the most recent goal and compares 
with the 267,000,000 bus originally 
set. 

This caused some observers to re- 
mark that the government’s plan 
might be more of a price support 
measure than an export relief pro- 
gram. At least the system of. buy- 
ing frantically for a short while and 
talking big exports while the pur- 
chases are assimilated appears to 
have the effect of holding prices 
fairly stable. Rumors- were circu- 
lated that the CCC would start buy- 
ing cash wheat in the Northwest 
for lake delivery by the end of March, 
but no official confirmation could be 
obtained. 


Supply-Demand Balance Closely 


The Jan. 24 official report showing 
stocks of wheat in all positions on 
Jan. 1 of 643,000,000 bus indicates a 
closely adjusted supply and demand 
situation for the last half of the 
current crop year should the USDA 
insist on enlarging the export pro- 
gram and mills continue to grind at 
the current rate. The aggregate 
stocks are 39,000,000 bus smaller than 
a year ago, and show disappearance 
of 613,000,000 bus in the first six 
months of the crop year. Should dis- 
appearance the last six months equal 
that amount, the carryover at the 
end of the crop year would be dan- 
gerously low. 

As of Jan. 27, Chicago March 
Wheat futures closed at $2.98%, a 
gain of 2c for the week, and- May 
ended at $1.94%, up %c. Minne- 
apolis May ended at $1.91%, up 1%c 
and July at $1.79%4, up 24%c. March 
Wheat at Kansas City gained %c, 
to close at $2.01%, and May finished 
unchanged at $1.86%. 

High temperatures last week 
caused further decrease in snow cov- 
er with a protective covering now 
remaining only in the northern bor- 
der states and most of the Far West. 
This has led to some concern as to 
Possibility of danger to wheat if se- 
vere cold weather should overspread 
the main wheat belt before a gen- 
eral snow occurs. Warm, mild weath- 





er favored the growth of small grains 
in the south, but too much rain was 
unfavorable in the middle and east- 
ern gulf states. The hard freeze in 
the Far West caused little damage, 
since grain fields in the critical areas 
were protected by snow. Small 
grains are generally in good to ex- 
cellent condition. 


Spring Prices Sensitive 

Spring wheat prices in the Min- 
neapolis cash market are sensitive 
to the news about government buy- 
ing at other centers. Although the 
CCC has not been active in this re- 
gion for some time, it was rumored 
that operations might start soon. 
While mills have large backlogs of 
export and domestic flour business, 
their buying of wheat is entirely on 
a hand-to-mouth basis for the pur- 
pose of covering new day-to-day 
sales. Offerings of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are moderately good, re- 
ceipts last week totaling 1,454 cars. 
Ordinary protein wheat is a little 
firmer than a week ago, but pre- 
miums on higher protein brackets 
are a little easier. Durum wheat is 
down about 2c reflecting limited de- 
mand for granulars from macaroni 
makers. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Jan. 25: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.13 @2.14 
ef errr er 2.12 @2.13 
De CEE % 6.0.4:5.650-0:8:8 4:06:69 2.12 @2.13 
2S DD FO TOO cc ccccccosceese Hae meaases 
eo 2 8” Bere 2.07% @2.11% 
PE 6654506669 60568 2.07% @2.11% 


Premiums for protein are generally 3@4c 
for 13%, 11@12c for 14%, 23@24c for 15%, 
and 33@34c for 16%. 


Although January wheat receipts 
at Kansas City are of record propor- 
tions, the supply situation through- 
out last week was extremely tight 
due to the large drain on the mar- 
ket by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
over the previous weekend. The CCC 
remained out of the market after 
Jan. 20. Mills were not aggressive 
buyers because bakery flour inquiry 
continues to drag. However, their 
stocks became scant towards the 
week’s end and active bidding boosted 
prices 2@3c over the low point and 
the market closed Jan. 25 at $2.10 
for No. 1 ordinary hard. Another 
new Monday record for receipts in 
January was established Jan. 27 when 
719 cars reached Kansas City termi- 
nals. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Jan. 25, protein 
content considered: 


NO. .1 Dark an@ Mard........ $2.10@2.23 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.09@2.23 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.08 @2.21 
NO. 4 DOT GHG Mard...isecs 2.07 @ 2.20 
a Sarr rere rer 2.11@2.23% 
2 | MPT Ce eer ee ne 2.10@2.21% 
me DM “<p iver sevceviaes 2.09 @ 2.20% 


No. 4 Red 


Fort Worth reports country ship- 
pers offering very little wheat, prob- 
ably as a result of recent heavy sales 
to the CCC from that territory. De- 
mand, however, is indifferent, buyers 
apparently believing that prices may 
decline while the CCC stays out of 
the market. As of Jan. 27, ordinary 
protein No. 1 hard wheat was quot- 
ed at $2.23, 13% protein $2.24, and 
14% $2.25, delivered Texas common 
points. 

The CCC was not In the Pacific 
Northwest wheat market all week 
long, leaving few buyers to support 
prices. Soft white wheat dropped to 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Jan. 19-25, Previous Jan. 20-26, Jan. 21-27, Jan, 23-29, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
Northwest 1,001,178 913,289 845,772 877,761 
Southwest 1,523,303 1,450,107 1,324,065 1,357,529 
po Ree eee 463,803 541,688 472,093 521,622 
Central and Southeast ........- *589,544 581,111 649,868 614,903 587,548 
North -Pacific Coast ..........- *407,564 428,824 351,894 411,723 412,568 
POGUE. 6:6-5 6:0.30:00 0-56-65 6044440 4,071,456 3,998,219 3,906,846 3,668,556 3,757,028 
Percentage of total U.S. output Ti 71 71 73 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-——Percentage of capacity operated-———_—_ am July 1 to 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
19-25, Previous 20-26, 21-27, 23-29, 25, 26, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest 101 92 85 85 26,099,080 26,408,513 
Southwest 105 107 95 98 42,469,510 39,218,607 
Buffalo .....se-- 77 90 79 90 15,399,004 15,793,328 
Central and Ss. E. 75 74 82 78 78 15,873,574 17,462,261 
No. Pacific Coast 108 108 98 100 100 9,741,432 10,192,153 
Totals ...... 96 95 95 88 91 109,582,600 109,074,862 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity By ry “a Montana and Iowa: 
Jan. 19-25 ...... 894,660 ,771 “ 
Previous week .. 894,660 965,341 108 bend Flour “— ? 
Year ago ...... $14,380 917,569 113 7 capac ty output ivity 
Two years ago .. 814,380 836,504 102 JOM. 20-R6 2 ncccs 667,800 *643,946 96 
Five-year average .......esecevers 97 Previous week .. 667,800 650,657 97 
Ten-year AVETABS 2... ccccccccsscces 78 Year G80 ...2.. 667,800 584,815 88 
Kansas City Two years ago .. 660,498 534,405 80 
Jan. 19-25 ......- 364,320 385,474 106 Five-year Average .....ccecccsevce 70 
Previous week .. 364,320 tyre 4 TOR-PORF BVEPARGS 6... cccccccccceccs 60 
Year ago ...... 352,800 41,314 ee 
Two years ago .. 352,800 310,798 88 *Preliminary. 
Five-year Average ...ceeeeseseseee 91 Minneapolis 
Ten-year AVeCTASE 2... cece eeerrees 81 
Wichita Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Jan. 19-25 ...... 121,800 130,828 107 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 121,800 119,983 99 Jan. 19-25 ...... 321,360 315,000 98 
Year ago ....-- 111,132 117,380 106 Previous week .. 321,360 350,511 109 
Two years ago .. 111,133 86,134 77 Year ago ....... 321,360 328,474 102 
OT GVOMES cicccccscce. | be Ewe yeatwage .. 018190 550,007 = OF 
Salina wavens CAF AVETABS ....ccccvescecce 84 
oe 84,600 82,916 98 TON-YORF GVETABS 2 6ccsceveccctssoes 71 
Previous week .. 84,600 84,168 100 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Year afO .....+. 80,556 73,844 92 
Two years ago .. 109,956 90,639 83 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Five-year Average ......eeeeeeeeee 91 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Ten-year Average ......ceeeees aes 86 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 19-25 ...... 243,720 *249,529 102 
Previous week .. 243,720 269,536 111 
Year ago ...... 225,720 215,177 95 
Two years ago .. 269,100 250,345 93 
BIvG+VOAF GVETADS .cccsccccccccses 80 
TORSTORE GVORERS o2cicicc rc ccrsesuss 72 

*Preliminary. 
Portland District 

Jan. 19-26 ...... 134,200 158,035 118 
Previous week .. 134,200 137,157 102 
Year ago ...... 134,200 136,717 102 
Two years ago .. 143,200 161,378 113 
Five-year Average .........cceeeee 95 
WOM-FORP GVOTERS 6 6c. civoteess 83 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Jan. 19-25 ...... 786,846 *589,544 75 

Previous week .. 786,846 581,111 74 

Year @80 .....s. 794,106 649,868 82 

Two years ago .. 795,240 614,903 78 

Five-year Average .....cceessseces 73 

Ten-year AVETAGE ..ccccscccsvceces 69 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 19-25 ...... 601,200 538,413 90 

Previous week .. 601,200 463,803 77 

VOO?r.QBO .scsecs 600,600 541,688 90 

Two years ago .. 577,416 472,093 79 

Five-year Average .....ccscccesces 82 

Ten-year AVETABS ......ccccccccces 78 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millifeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, 


-— Buffalot— --Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Jan. 19-25 ..... 31,394 801,536 18,445 
Previous week.. 30,847 18,915 
Two weeks ago 30,639 18,838 
SOS eee 29, 794,177 18,494 
| See 26,812 717,855 17,127 
| PP Tere rr 27,490 759,845 17,775 
BOGS. kccscvevees 26,255 689,326 16,361 
Five-yr. average 28,263 752,548 17,640 





465,269 10,927 289,456 60,766 1,556,261 
9,549 59,311 
10,311 59,788 
534,557 10,969 319,869 58,828 1,648,603 
481,203 9,560 
450,231 10,563 
418,521 10,138 
469,956 10,431 290,573 





*Principal mills. fAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 





$1.8814@1.89 at the close of the 
week, several cents under a week 
ago. Mills seem to have all of their 
flour sales covered, while feed manu- 
facturers are well supplied. Demand 
from feeders is limited by the high 
price of wheat as compared with 
corn. Consequently, feeders have 
turned away from: wheat as much 
as they can. The car supply is am- 


ple, with wheat pouring into coast 
terminals, both for the CCC and 
for private account. Crop condi- 
tions are very good. Weather has 
been favorable all winter for devel- 
opment of the winter wheat. crop 
and January weather has been sea- 
sonal. There is ample moisture west 
of the mountains and ample snow 
covering east of the.Caseades. 
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* News of the Baking Industry 
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C. P. Binner Named 
New ABA President, 
Zinsmaster Reports 


Chicago, Ill.—C. P. Binner of Chi- 
cago has been appointed as president 
of the American Bakers Association, 
according to an announcement made 
here Jan. 23 by Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
chairman of the board of governors 
of the association. The appointment 
has been approved by the executive 
committee, the announcement said. 

He succeeds John T. McCarthy, Jer- 
sey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio, who re- 
tired as head of the association at 
the group’s 1946 convention held in 
Chicago last October. 

Mr. Binner was formerly associated 
with the Swenson Advertising Co. 
where he aided the Independent Gro- 
cers Alliance—IGA—to get . under 
way and attain its present position in 
the food industry. 

He was also associated with the 
Brunswick, Balke, Collender Co. from 
January, 1937, until the middle of 
April, 1946. He was in charge of 
promotion and advertising, promoting 
the games of bowling and billiards. 

“Mr. Binner is an excellent public 
relations man and has a comprehen- 
sive industry promotion background,” 
Mr. Zinsmaster said. “He is a good 
speaker, easy to meet and gets along 
well with people. Although Mr. Bin- 
ner has had no direct experience In 
the baking industry he will bring in 


an outsider’s point of view and should - 


do an excellent job in connection with 
our public relations and promotional 
program.” 

Mr. Binner, who is 51 years old, re- 
sides in Winnetka, IIl., with his wife 
and two daughters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


END OF WFO 1 DISCUSSED 
AT WISCONSIN MEETINGS 
Manitowoc, Wis. — The Wisconsin 

Bakers Association, Inc., has been 

conducting a series of regional meet- 

ings in centrally located cities of the 
state for the purpose of discussing 
steps bakers should take as a result 
of the expiration of War Food Or- 

der 1. 

Fred Laufenburg, secretary of the 
association, reports that _ resolu- 
tions have been adopted at numer- 
—————————————————————————————— 

RULING HITS INDUSTRIAL 
SUGAR RATIONING 
* 

Washington, D. C.—The status of 
industrial sugar rationing was im- 
periled here Jan. 28 by a federal 
court ruling by Justice F. Dickinson 
Letts that the February sugar ration 
was illegal. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has announced that it 
will seek a stay in higher court. The 
action if upheld indicates that sugar 
ration controls as far as industrial 
users are concerned must be ter- 
minated. 











ous of these meetings “to refrain 
from putting out any display racks, 
picking up stales and entering into 
secret discount arrangements.” 
According to Mr. Laufenburg, each 
of the groups adopted the resolutions 
unanimously, indicating conclusively 
that “bakers do not want to return to 
the prewar evils erased under War 
Food Order 1 during the war years.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


General Baking Co. 
Introduces New 


“Homogenized” Bread 


New York, N. Y. — Qualities that 
“keep the loaf fresh to the last 
crumb” are being attributed to the 
new “homogenized” Bond bread re- 
cently launched in all its markets by 
the General Baking Co. Character- 
ized as “the greatest improvement 
in bread-making” by its bakers, it is 
being praised by grocers and con- 








sumers in letters received by the 
thousands, according to the com- 
pany. 


The company’s laboratory and pro- 
duction departments have been ex- 
perimenting with the new loaf for 
over a year but it could not be pro- 
duced commercially until high ex- 
traction flour was not compulsory. 
The first test market was Boston, the 
next Philadelphia, and then on Jan. 
6 it was offered in all of the mar- 
kets where Bond bread is sold, with 
spot radio advertising and news- 
paper space in 120 papers. 

Because of the uniform distribu- 
tion of ingredients resulting from 
more thorough blending and other 
processes, the bread is called “ho- 
mogenized” and “the public, ac- 
customed to the term through its 
familiarity with homogenized milk, 
accepts it as a smoother and more 
desirable product,” the company. re- 
ports. ‘ 

The newspaper advertising lists six 
respects “in which the new loaf 
shows great improvement over for- 
mer breads.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PH. ORTH CO. AWARDS 
WATCHES FOR SERVICE 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Philip Orth, Sr., 
head of the Ph. Orth Co., bakery 
supply house, headed a list of five 
company employees who were award- 
ed gold watches in recognition of 
their more than 25 years service with 
the firm. 

The awards were made during the 
banquet of the newly organized 
Quarter Century Club of the firm, 
and in the future will be given to em- 
ployees as they reach the 25-year 
service mark. 

Presentation of the watches was 
made by Mr. Orth, who received his 
recognition from the firm by his son, 
Phil, Jr., treasurer of the firm. Mr. 
Orth has 36 years of service to his 
credit with the Orth company found- 
ed by his father. 

Others receiving the recognition 
were Casper Hanitz, who started in 
the firm’s warehouse 30 years ago 
and is now in charge of the Orth 
flour blending operations; Lawrence 
Klinger, sales representative, 30 
years; Frank Lambrecht, warehouse 
supervisor, 27 years, and William 
Truss, salesman, 27 years. 











Trade Relations 
Emphasized at 


Potomac Convention 


Baltimore, Md.—Promotion of bet- 
ter trade and public relations held 
the spotlight at the thirty-first an- 
nual meeting of the Potomac States 
Bakers Association held here Jan. 
26-28. Speakers stressed the im- 
portance of realization among bak- 
ers of the industry’s need to sell 
the public on its products and itself 
on the importance of pulling to- 
gether. 

In keynoting the convention Emory 
C. Rice, program director and presi- 
dent of the City Baking Co., empha- 
sized trade relations as of primary 
importance as did C. P. Binner, new 
president of American Bakers As- 
sociation, in his first appearance in 
this office before any bakers’ gath- 
ering. 

Gerard R. Williams, president of 
Williams Baking Co., Inc., Scranton, 
Pa., spoke as a baker cognizant of 
the needs of the industry on trade 
relations within the industry, pres- 
ent and future. 

Wilmoth C. Mack, business man- 
ager of the American Institute of 
Baking, also was scheduled as a 
speaker. : 

John E. Lange, bakery cost ac- 
countant, showed that even in the 
field of accounting good management 
and not good luck should prevail 
and that keeping the record straight 
is a good way to avoid getting pan- 
icky. 

C. W. Browne, editor-in-chief of 
Modern Packaging, reported the cur- 
rent supply of packaging materials 
still short but offered hope for bet- 
ter balance between supply and de- 
mand in the late spring. 

Dr. Oscar Skovholt, director of the 
laboratory for Quality Bakers of 
America, offered practical sugges- 
tions for bakery sanitation as a 


| 


means of increasing receipts and not 
merely to avoid losses. Ody H. Lam- 

orn, president of Lamborn & Co, 
Inc., was scheduled to close the busi- 
ness sessions with an inspirational 
address on the need of keeping alive 
the American system of business and 
of living by keeping the public sold 
on it. 

At the evening session of Jan. 27, 
attended by a large group of sales 
girls, Dorothy Thomas, Standard 
Brands, Inc., showed how to a ply 
personality to selling. 

Lewis G. Graeves of Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
president of the association, in his 
opening address pointed out that the 
elimination of all controls means that 
good quality, enrichment and sanita- 
tion must prevail. He was re-elected 
president and vice presidents elect- 
ed were Charles T. Godwin, Balti- 
more; Henry G. Steinle, Wilming- 
ton, Del; Paul G. Sayre, Parkers- 
burg; L. E. Duncan, Norfolk; Paul 
K. Corcoran, Washington. Re-elect- 
ed as treasurer was Anton Hagel, 
Baltimore. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTMENT ANNOUNCED 


Atlanta, Ga.—Joseph R. Johnston 
of the bakery machinery and equip- 
ment firm operated under his name 
here, has announced the appointment 
of George Berg as sales manager of 
the firm. Mr. Berg was formerly 
southeastern sales manager for Wil- 
son & Co. with headquarters in At- 
lanta. 


E. L. UFFELMANN NAMED 
BY OHIO BAKERS 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—E. L. Uffelmann, 
Cincinnati, was elected the new presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bakers Association 
at the winter meeting of the organ- 
ization held at the Gibson Hotel here 
Jan 19-21. Edward Nickels, Bellaire, 
was named vice president, Fred Al- 
len, Columbus, was elected treasurer. 
Roy Ferguson, Columbus, was re- 
elected executive secretary. 





























SUNSHINE PROMOTIONS—H. A. Clemmer (left), manager of the New 
York bakery of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., since 1933 and associated with 
the organization for 35 years, has been advanced to special assistant to 
Hanford Main, president. James Larrimore (right), assistant manager of 
the New York bakery who served as director ef the government supply ‘i- 
vision in charge of developing rations for the army, has been promoted 


to general manager of the bakery. 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 










FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 
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Ps Cfor more than 45 Years... 
: Millers of Quality Cflours 
! WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
4 These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
“THERE IS NO = = * 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
F re) fe re) TT A L § T Y 9 HARD avennn Wat & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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- > ACME-EVANS 

= COMPANY 

2 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 



































New 


Za J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5* 00%: RED WING FLOUR 


rer of 


ly di- Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Centen nial Flouring Mills Co. 
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= “NEW SPOKANE MILL. 
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"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT — ¢ SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE e PORTLAN 1 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


>) DOMESTIC ans EXPORT MILLERS 


* 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
_ COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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PRESTON-SHAFFER MILLING Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 






PRESTON-SH 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


DULUTI! 























of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundr 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York Cit 
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MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High w 
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TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwits. 
PORTLAND . OREGON 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


CRACKER FLOUR 





BAKERY FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oreg< 








Just thecream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“Cremo”’ 





MIinnheSOTA 


SPRING WHEAT FANCY PATENT 


FLOUR 





FOR UNIFORM FLOURS | 


/ » 
x The largest and most modern flour mill and elevato:s 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mil's 


elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections \f 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
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CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 


DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS «© MILLS: ST. PAU 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITY—A banquet was one of the extra-cur- 
ricular activities of the students enrolled in the Milling Sanitation Short 
Course, held in November at the University of Minnesota. The pictures 
above were taken at the banquet and, on the left are Dr. H. K. Parker, 
Wali:ce & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., and Stewart N. White, director 
of products control for the Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D. The 
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group at the right, all but one of whom are employees of General Mills, Inc., 
include from left to right: James Vodak, Chicago; George Smutny, now 
with Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; Eugene Farrell, Minneapolis; 
Cecil Smith, Minneapolis; W. M. Tinkham, Minneapolis, and Wallace B. 


Erickson of Minneapolis. 


Mr. Smutny, the group explained, is an “alum- 
nus” of the General Mills organization. 





Court Ruling May End Sugar 
Rationing on Historical Basis 


Washington, D. C.—Possible aban- 
donment of rationing of sugar to in- 
dustrial users on an historical basis 
was foreseen here as the result of a 
court ruling just handed down by 
Justice F. Dickinson Letts of the fed- 
eral district court. 

In the ruling, in the case of Mober- 
ly Milk Products Co. of Moberly, 
Mo., vs. the Office of Temporary Con- 
trols and the Department of Agri- 
culture, Justice Letts said that the 
quota base provision..in -the ration- 
ing procedures for manufacturers of 
bulk sweetened condensed milk are 
“made dependent upon historical use 
in administering the sugar rationing 
program.” 

He continued that “such restric- 
tions—are expressly prohibited by 
the War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act and are invalid,” in an in- 
formal memorandum which he is- 
sued. 

Maj. Gen. Phillip B. Fleming, OTC 
Administrator, in commenting on tHe 
ruling said that while a complete 
analysis of the court’s decision had 
not yet been made, it would appear 
“that employment of historical use 
as the basis for measuring sugar al- 
locations to industrial users was held 
by the court to be prohibited.” 


Government to Appeal 


He added that “if this is the import 
of the court’s decision the present 
system of rationing sugar to indus- 
trial users on an historical use ba- 
Sis must be abandoned.” Gen. Flem- 
ing said that the government would 
appeal the decision handed down by 
Justice Letts and that a stay of the 
judgment will be sought pending the 
appeal. 

The Moberly case, which is some- 
What similar to the recent Maple 
Leaf Dairy case finally dismissed 
without prejudice in the same court 
last December, was brought as the 
result of a change in sugar ration 
regulations issued by the Office of 
Price Administration in October and 
made effective in November, 1946. 
Previous to this amendment produc- 
ers of bulk sweetened condensed milk 


received sugar allotments based on 
their receipts of milk which was to 
have been destroyed. 

After the OPA action in November, 
however, a base period of Jan. 1, 
1943, to Aug. 31, 1946, was estab- 
lished, and sugar quotas were pro- 
vided on the basis of the amount 
of sugar consumed during base pe- 
riod. The Moberly company had not 
started using sugar for condensed 
milk until May, 1946, and therefore 
had a small base period consumption 
rate. 

Company to Fight Appeal 

Moberly officials told the court 
that they had exhausted all admin- 
istrative means of obtaining adequate 
amounts of sugar for their operations, 
and believed that the concern was 
not being treated fairly. Attorneys 
for the company stated that they 
will fight the government’s appeal in 
the case. 

In his opinion Justice Letts stated: 

“It is contended by the defendants 
that the historical use base has not 
resulted in harm to the plaintiff since 
under the ration order the plaintiff 
is allowed some sugar. This defense 
begs the question for the plaintiff 
is entitled to an allotment which is 
fair, just and reasonable to a small 
plant, capable and desirous of partici- 
pating in expansion or initiation of 
production for non-war use. The 
Congress saw fit to encourage small 
enterprises and new plants and to 
protect same in the expansion and 
initiation of production for non-war 
use. To further such congressional 
purpose statutory limitations were 
set up to protect small plants and 
new concerns from discriminatory 
use of historical use bases for any 
purpose in ration orders.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC SALES IN NOVEMBER 
HIT $61,511,280 TOTAL 


Washington, D. C.—Recorded do- 
mestic sales of agricultural products 
from inventories of the Commodity 
Credit. Corp. totaled $61,511,280 in 
November, the United States Depart- 





ment of Agriculture reported. The 
November total compares with sales 
of $47,336,954 in October. 

Sales of refined sugar totaled $28,- 
813,478; wool, $25,231,608; fats and 
oils, $3,636,014, and grain and grain 
products, $2,790,848. Sales of hemp 
and cotton, fruits and vegetables, 
poultry products, dairy products, 
meat and special commodities aggre- 
gated slightly over $1,000,000. 

In addition to the sales from CCC 
inventories, recorded sales of agri- 
cultural products declared surplus to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture by government agencies un- 
der the Surplus Property Act to- 
taled $953,063. This total compares 
with sales of $776,297 in October. 
Sales of fruit and vegetable products 
totaled $424,701; special commodities 
—principally candy bars, tea, turpen- 
tine, and oil of lemon—$302,704, and 
dairy products — mainly ice cream 
mix—$161,666. Other sales included 
tobacco products, $27,305; fats and 
oils, $16,913; wool, $15,963, and grain 
products, $3,811. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


USDA Lauds Effect 
of Research on 
Crop Production 


Washington, D. C.—Gradual build- 
ing up of the results of fundamental 
and applied crop research to a peak 
national benefit is emphasized in the 
annual report of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Dr. Robert M. Salt- 
er, chief of the bureau, writes that 
“cumulative results of research 
aimed at better production, harvest- 
ing, and storage of crops have never 
been more evident than now.” 

He describes the crop records of 
this country, both during the war 
and since, as “astonishing,” and de- 
clares that no small part of this im- 
portant result from research is due 
to the American farmer’s facility in 
applying this new knowledge. 

The report reviews the bureau’s re- 
cent accomplishments in three major 
fields of agricultural research—soils, 
crops, and agricultural engineering. 
How this research is removing some 
limitations on production and help- 
ing the farmer adjust his operations 








to meet others, is explained by Dr. 
Salter. He cites the development of 
hybrid corn as an example of how 
research permits greater yields with- 
out corresponding increase in acreage 
and with less labor. 

In discussing dividends from re- 
search on hybridizing corn to take 
advantage of hybrid vigor the report 
says that production of this principal 
American crop has been revolution- 
ized in 14 years, giving American 
farmers 750,000,000 extra bushels in 
the 1946 crop year. 

The report contains 150 items on 
various phases of fundamental and 
applied research, many of them close- 
ly related to the farmers’ problems 
in keeping up their soils, getting bet- 
ter yields of better quality crops, im- 
proved machines, better storage and 
transportation. Some examples of 
these items are: effect of herbicides 
and insecticides on soil micro-organ- 
isms, irrigation methods for water 
economy, hybrid corn wins, improved 
wheat varieties, superior new oats, 
quick-maturing grain sorghums, im- 
proved rice varieties, new flax varie- 
ties control rust, killing bindweed in 
the garden, new strawberry, control 
of apple scald, new knowledge of 
dates, multiple disease resistance 
for tomatoes, progress with beans, 
doubled yields of cabbage seed, ear- 
lier supply of sweet potato plants, 
four new disease-resistant potatoes. 

A new way of icing cars of canta- 
loupes, breaking the night with light 
affects flowering of plants, pre- 
packed vegetables affected by the 
package, improved lilies, standard- 
ized cotton production, effect of fiber 
structure on cotton strength, new 
forage crop varieties, sugarcanes re- 
sistant to sugar loss, ways of reduc- 
ing losses of sugar in stored beets, 
promising rubber trees from _ the 
jungle. 

Fumigation studies in control of 
nematodes, changing tobacco’s nico- 
tine content, easier weed control in 
plant beds, lumber and houses, new 
light for plant propagation, storage 
facts that save corn, new equipment 
for spraying crops, more knowledge 
of placement of fertilizer, cotton-gin- 
ning gains in techniques, new scutcher 
lifts flax returns, better hay drying 
in the barn and low cost egg cool- 
ing. ° 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 

















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


1N VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











—_ Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








DAVIS - NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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New Senatorls Feed Executive 


* * * 


* * * 


Introducing John J. Williams 
By George W. Potts 


Editorial Staff of The Northwestern Miller 


OHN J. WILLIAMS, United States 

senator from Delaware, is a new- 
comer to the political scene, but, at 
the age of 42, he is an old timer in 
the feed business. 

The new senator from the Diamond 
state decided on a career in the feed 
field immediately following gradua- 
tion from Frankford High School and 
entered the employ of the Millsboro 
Feed Co., Millsboro, Del. From this 
early start he progressed with the 
grain and feed firm through the years 
and now is a partner in the company 
currently operating in Millsboro, 
Frankford, Milford and Lewes, Del., 
and Salisbury, Md. In addition to 
his executive activities with the feed 
firm distributing Larro and Wayne 
feeds, he also is a prominent broiler 
raiser~and operates 19 farms scat- 
tered throughout Sussex County. 

The solid American principles that 
furnished the foundation for Sen. 
Williams’ rise in the feed business 
are reflected in his political view- 
point, and he pledges a “fight for 
the return of the government to the 
people.” 

As Republican candidate in the 
November campaign against a 
staunch supporter of the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations he pre- 
dicted that “the New Deal will re- 
turn to its policies of regulating the 
lives of the American people if elect- 
ed.” He vowed that as senator his 
first duty would be service, “not to 
an individual group, but to the peo- 
ple.” 

“I shall constantly seek and fight 
for a return of the government to 
the people, wresting it from the con- 
trol of a few who now make the 
people responsible to the govern- 
ment,” he asserted. 

The senator has reserved comment 
on his position relative to labor leg- 
islation, tax reduction, budget con- 
trol and other current issues but 
promises he will have ‘“‘plenty to say” 
as the Eightieth Congress warms up 
to discussion of these issues. 

Among his minor claims to fame, 
from all indications Senator Wil- 


“> 


Sen. John J. Williams 








liams will be the youngest grand- 
father in the Ejightieth Congress. 
Born on a farm near Frankford, Del., 
in 1904, he is one of 11 children 
and has one daughter and one grand- 
daughter. 

The senator is a member and 
trustee of the Methodist Church, a 
Mason and Rotarian and has been a 
member of the Millsboro Town Coun- 
cil for the past 14 years. He is a 
past president of the Delaware Feed 
Dealers Association and a member 
of numerous farmers’ organizations. 
His hobbies include tennis and gun- 
ning. 

He has traveled extensively in Eu- 
rope, South and Central America, 
Mexico and Canada in addition to 
several trips throughout the United 
States. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


E. G. CHERBONNIER TO BE 
MUTUAL MILLERS’ SPEAKER 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Edward G. Cher- 
bonnier, feed consultant for the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, will be the principal speaker 
at the midwinter convention of the 
Mutual Millers and Feed Dealers As- 
sociation at Hotel Buffalo here Feb. 7. 

Mr. Cherbonnier formerly was a 
vice president of Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., serving as head of 
the firm’s public relations program 
during most of that period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. B. PLUMMER RENAMED 
BY ST. JOSEPH EXCHANGE 


St. Joseph, Mo. — A. B. Plummer 
was recently re-elected president of 
the St. Joseph Grain Exchange, for 
his third consecutive term in that 
office. He was elected in 1945 and 
1946 also. 

W. G. Catron, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., was named vice president to 
succeed R. G. Graham of Geiger and 
Graham Grain Co. Newly elected 
directors include K. B. Clark, W. S. 
Geiger, C. D. Kieber and E. M. 
Loutch for two-year terms, and Fred 
Nuzum for one-year term. Other 
members of the directory carrying 
over from 1946 are Mr. Plummer, 
Mr. Catron, J. D. McKee and Mr. 
Graham. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


C. E. HUNTTING QUITS POST 
ON CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


Winnipeg, Man.—C. E. Huntting, 
assistant chief commissioner of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, has resigned 
his position to return to private busi- 
ness. The resignation has been re- 
ceived by Trade Minister Mackinnon 
but no official announcement has been 
made. Mr. Huntting’s resignation 
takes effect Feb. 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO DEALERS TO MEET 


Toledo, Ohio.— The annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Association will be held Feb. 24- 
25..at the Secor Hotel, Toledo, with 
dinner at the Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel. 
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ARNOLD 


evalllies 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


a 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industrie: 
we 


1016 Baltimore «* Kansas City, M: 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., In: 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flor * 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, V“ 
~ 
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CHARLES H. KENSEF 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchang 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











“Golden Loaf” maou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLINGCO. ~ 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat-Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 








El Reno, Okla. 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











Bureau of Census 
Explains Spread 
in Extraction Rate 


Washington, D. C——The Bureau of 
the Census, in response to a request 
from the Millers National Federation 
regarding the discrepancy between 
the flour extraction rate as re- 
ported by the bureau and the manda- 
tory 80% extraction requirement un- 
der WFO 144, said that the rate as 
computed by the bureau was on the 
basis of wheat as purchased by the 
mill and not on a clean wheat basis 
as required by the government regu- 
lation. 

A release issued by the Census 
Bureau pointed out that “. . . dur- 
ing the months March through Au- 
gust, 1946, when the mills were re- 
quired by War Food Order No. 144 
to produce the emergency type of 
flour, the extraction rate averaged 
77.6%.” 

The federation promptly brought 
this to the attention of the Census 
Bureau, because of the fact that 
one not familiar with the processing 
of wheat into flour could easily as- 
sume that the milling industry had 
not complied with the 80% extraction 
provision of the order, it was ex- 
plained. 

The following letter was received 
by the federation from the Bureau 
of the Census: 

“In accordance with your sugges- 
tion . . . we have included in the 
‘Facts for Industry’ release on flour 
production for October, 1946, an ex- 
planation of why the flour extraction 
rate, as computed from data reported 
to us by the mills, never reached the 
80% required by War Food Order 144. 

“In the text of the release, we ex- 
plained that the flour extraction rates 
were on the basis of dockage-free 
wheat which, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is the term 
generally used to describe the condi- 
tion of the wheat that mills buy. It 
is further explained in footnote 3 of 
table 2 that wheat is reported to 
us in the same condition as purchased 
and that the 80% extraction rate re- 
quired by War Food Order 144 was 
on a clean wheat basis. 

“We regret that we neglected to 
include such an explanation in our 
previous releases and we appreciate 
very much your calling our attention 
to it.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PORTLAND EXCHANGE 
GETS NEW DIRECTORS 


Portland, Oregon.—Six new direc- 
tors were elected to the board of the 
68-year-old Portland Merchants Ex- 
change at the 23rd annual meeting 
of stockholders. 

Named were G. C. Keeney, Pacific 
Co-operative Poultry Association; 
Capt. Clyde Raabe, Columbia River 
Pilots Association; G. E. Krummeck, 
Continental Grain Co; Dwight W. 
Morris, Portland Stevedoring Co; 
Carl Schenker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and William L. Williams, American 
Mail Lines. 

Continuing on the board another 
year are R. E. Ferguson, manager, 
Waterfront Employers; L. R. Rogan, 
Norton Lilly & Co; Capt. Homer 
Shaver, Shaver Transportation Co; 
W. A. Tischer, Albers Bros. Milling 
Co; A. W. Howard, Shipping News, 
Inc., and J. C. Hering, W. J. Jones 
& Sons. Mr. Morris was elected 
president. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Here’s a flour recommended to 
every baker who aims to produce 
a better than average loaf .. . 


who insists on nothing but the best 


for his product. 


For SUNNY KANSAS is care- 
fully milled from selected wheats, 
chosen for their finer baking 


qualities. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


WY) WH 
NS {7 ABABA 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





McVEIGH 2 CO. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. : KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Parity Price Supports Recommended 


Washington, D. C.—The appear- 
ance of Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson before the Senate 
and House agricultural committees 
on Jan. 22 to recommend retention 
of the government’s support price pol- 
icy for two more years, highlighted 
the third week of the 80th Congress. 

Pointing out that agricultural pro- 
duction goals for 1947 are still high, 
Mr. Anderson told both congressional 
groups that a government guarantee 
of prices amounting to at least 90% 
of parity was still necessary. The 
secretary outlined as another basic 
goal of the department the promotion 
of production shifts into the crops 
most needed in the domestic and 
world markets. 


To Speed Up Exports 
The secretary stated that the 
USDA plans to speed up its export 
program so that 400,000,000 bus of 
grain and grain products will have 
been shipped by March 31. Under 
previously announced plans, the de- 
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Anderson to Speed Up Exports; 90% 


partment sought to reach the 400,- 
000,000-bu goal by June 30. After 
that the exports are expected to con- 
tinue at the rate of 1,500,000 tons 
per month, which would bring the to- 
tal to between 500,000,000 and 550,- 
000,000 bus for the season. 

The amount of wheat and flour in- 
cluded would be 350,000,000 bus, 
which would be 50,000,000 bus over 
the most recent goal and would com- 
pare with 267,000,000 originally set. 
Such exports of wheat would bring 
the carry-over down to little larger 
than last season, when it was 101,- 
000,000 bus. 


Congressmen in Accord 


In his first appearance before the 
two Republican-controlled commit- 
tees, Mr. Anderson obviously made a 
favorable impression on the legisla- 
tors who were present. Several times 
the Republican senators and con- 
gressmen told him they were fully 
in accord with many of the plans 
that the department has tentatively 


set before them. The Senate group 
plainly showed that they favored re- 
tention of support prices even in the 
face of probable future farm sur- 
pluses. 

Mr. Anderson, in line with his rec- 
ommendation that support prices 
should be continued for two more 
years, told the committees that he 
favored retention of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. as a federal corporation 
with its capital and borrowing power 
maintained at the level now author- 
ized. 

The secretary once again affirmed 
his opinion that the parity formula 
should be revised to bring it up to 
date with present day production 
methods. 


Favors Sugar Controls 
The Senate committee was told by 
Mr. Anderson that he favored reten- 
tion of price controls on sugar at 
present. If the ceilings were lifted, 
he said, sugar would probably go 
to 40c lb. 





BARLEY PRICE INCREASE 
PREFERRED OVER BONUS 


Toronto, Ont. — The North-West 
Line Elevators Association, in a let- 
ter to the prime minister of Canada, 
sets forth reasons favoring an in- 
creased barley price rather than the 
agricultural minister’s recommended 
$5 per acre bonus as a means of in- 
creasing Canadian barley acreage in 
1947. The agricultural minister indi- 
cated that the bonus would replace 
the equalization fee of 15c bu paid to 
farmers on barley marketed. 

The association believes that the 
world situation calls for maximum 
possible production of wheat in 1947 
and the best means of securing the 
increased barley acreage at the same 
time is to increase the price paid to 
farmers rather than to bonus acre- 
age. 

In the opinion of the association, 
the production of quality barley 
would have a serious setback if the 
acreage bonus policy is adopted. It 
is stated that quality improvement 
in barley has been an uphill task. The 
acreage bonus policy would jeopardize 
the results of over 20 years. It is 
doubted that the acreage bonus plan 
would have the desired result in ma- 
terially increasing production § in 
western Canada. On the other hand, 
if an incentive is given in price with 
closer relationship to world values it 
is believed this would result in in- 
creased acreage. 

In the opinion of the association, 
barley growers should not be forced 
to subsidize the hog industry. If in- 
creased hog production is required 
then hog producers should be sub- 
sidized directly, they say. Only in 
that way can the real cost of pro- 
ducing bacon be known. It is point- 
ed out also that wheat yields $25 per 
acre, whereas an average barley 
crop, even with the equalization fee, 
yields only about $20 per acre. It is 
pointed out, therefore, that there is 
little financial incentive for a farmer 
to increase barley acreage by paying 
him a bonus of $5 per seeded acre 
and then removing the 15c equaliz- 
ation fee. 

It is argued, too, that the acreage 
bonus plan would encourage the sow- 





ing of barley on unsuitable soils and 
would open the way for certain farm- 
ers and farm corporations on mar- 
ginal lands, and lands suited only to 
grazing, to place inadequate quanti- 
ties of barley seed in the ground. 
This could result in crop failure, yet 
they would be in a position to collect 
the $5 per acre subsidy and in addi- 
tion would be able to apply for the 
$2.50 per acre crop failure insurance 
under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act. This would give them $7.50 per 
acre for producing nothing and ac- 
tually summer-fallowing their land, 
it is pointed out. 

The association also states it would 
take an army of civil servants ad- 
equately to police the acreage bonus 
scheme with doubtful results. 

It cannot be said, the association 
points out, that the barley acreage 
bonus gives the farmer greater se- 
curity since it is being used merely 
as a palliative to combat the econom- 
ic urge to permit the Canadian farm- 


er access to world values for his 
grain. 

Should the government decide up- 
on a $5 acreage bonus the associa- 
tion advocates the continuance of the 
equalization fee of 15c bu on feed 
barley and an adequate premium on 
malting barley. 

The association makes it clear that 
it is not in favor of a reduction in 
wheat acreage as recommended by 
the agricultural supplies board. It 
says that “it is inconceivable that we 
should seriously consider reducing our 
wheat acreage on the assumption 
that the world will be supplied with 
cereal foods this year when authori- 
ties speak to the contrary.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW $500,000 PLANT 
Baton Rouge, La.—The Wolf Bak- 
eries of Baton Rouge will erect a 
new plant at Lafayette, La. at a 
cost of $500,000. John Wolf, presi- 
dent of the firm, said the new plant 














LINDSEY-ROBINSON LUNCHEON—Officials and salesmen of Lindsey- 
Robinson & Co., Roanoke, Va., gathered Dec. 21 for their annual lunch- 


eon at Hotel Patrick Henry, Roanoke. 


The meeting marked the opera- 


tional phase of the firm’s intensified market development program for 


Fair-Acre feeds. 


C. Grattan Lindsey, Jr., president, declared the Fair- 


Acre plan complete and ready for appointment of dealer franchises 


throughout the South Atlantic region. 


Pictured, left to right, are: Lucian 


H. Howze, director of advertising; George M. Zook, salesman; B. Frank 
Mowles, Jr., salesman; Russell H. Owen, salesman; Joseph M. Leese, IJr., 
plant superintendent; Robert J. Spiers, accounting manager; Charles J. 
Foutz, salesman; J. Matt Robinson, secretary; C. Grattan Lindsey, Jr., 
president; Tom M. Simpson, salesman; E. Gray Foster, salesman; John 
M. Obenchain, salesman; J. Ellis Robinson, treasurer; L. Ray Watts, 
salesman; Dr. Waldon H. Hastings, director of nutrition and research; 
Creighton C. Campbell, Jr., director of purchases; J. Lewis Ingles, sales 


manager. 
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will have an initial capacity of 75,. 
000 loaves of bread per day. He 
added that allowances are being made 
to double that capacity as the neeq 
arises. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MICHIGAN BAKERIES INCOME 
Michigan Bakeries, Inc., has re- 
ported a net income of $219,970 for 
the year to Oct. 31, equal to $25 
a common share, against $155,482, or 
$1.45 a share, for the previous year, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Futures Markets 
Control Act Under 
New Organizatior 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson an- 
nounced Jan. 22 that effective Feb, 
1, 1947, administration of the ‘‘om- 
modity Exchange Act will be wader 
the Commodity Exchange Authority 
as an organizational unit direct!, re- 
sponsible to his office. 


J. M. Mehl, present director o! the 
Compliance and Investigation Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, under which the (om- 
modity Exchange Act is now acmmin- 
istered, will head the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, resuming full-time 
direction of enforcement of the act 
in the newly established organiza- 
tion. 


The secretary pointed out that 
from the time of the passage of the 
Grain Futures Act 25 years ago to 
Feb. 23, 1942, the regulation of ‘rad- 
ing on the commodity futures ex- 
changes was handled by the Grain 
Futures Administration and its suc- 
cessor organization, the Commodity 
Exchange Administration, both of 
which were independent administra- 
tive units within the Department of 
Agriculture. 


With futures trading greatly de- 
creased or discontinued entirely in 
many commodities during the war, 
it was possible to combine regul:tion 
of the futures markets with other ac- 
tivities within the department. The 
secretary stated that the current in- 
crease in futures market activity ap- 
proaching prewar levels, and in the 
case of some commodities even great- 
er than before the war, necessi‘ated 
the re-establishment of an orgaiiiza- 
tion to devote full time to the regu- 
lation of these markets. 

The very heavy volume of specula- 
tion in cotton which took place dur- 
ing 1946 and culminated in the ‘‘ras- 
tic price drop during the last two 
weeks of October and the recen' ex- 
ample of alleged price manipul: tion 
in butter both point to the irme- 
diate necessity for direct and full 
time surveillance of the futures ‘nal- 
kets, the secretary stated. 


The secretary stated that st' dies 
were still being made of the c:ndi- 
tions underlying the price moven ents 
in cotton which took place in Oci »ber 
and if it should be found that  ddi- 
tional legislation is necessary to pre 
vent a repetition of such occurre :cés, 
the facts will be presented to on- 
gress with recommended amendn nts 
to the act. 

W. H. Duggan, at present assis ant 
to the director of the PMA Cor pli- 
ance and Investigation Branch, will 
serve as acting director of the bronch 
effective Feb. 1, with responsib lity 
for all present activities of the branch 
which are not transferred to the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority. 
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SANITATION EXPERTS — Occupants of places at the head table during 
the banquet held in connection with the Milling Sanitation Short Course, 
held at the University of Minnesota recently included the four men shown 


in the picture on the left. 


They are, left to right: Roy K. Durham, director 


of the technical service department, Millers National Federation; Dr. W. F. 
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Geddes, agricultural biochemist, University of Minnesota; Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
dean of the department of agriculture at the university, and Dr. E. G. Bay- 


field, Standard Milling Co., Chicago. 


The men in the picture on the right 


are Glen R. Romig, sanitation engineer, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., and Larry D. Gannon, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 


Mont.’ 





EXCHANGE PRESIDENT SEES 
TRADE TROUBLES IN 1947 


Philadelphia, Pa.— The year 1946 
proved to be full of events of tre- 
mendous importance to the grain, 
flour, feed and provision trades, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia. 

Signed by Raymond J. Barnes of 
Tidewater Grain Co., who last week 


was re-elected to serve another term - 


as exchange president, it also states 
that the reconversion from wartime 
to peacetime operation still leaves a 
large job ahead. 

“Government supports,. either in 
the form of loans or purchases, which 
continue to stimulate production, now 
highly mechanized, beyond reasonable 
capacities to consume, forecast 
stormy weather ahead,” the printed 
statement says. 

“The grain trade needs and wants 
a prosperous agriculture, but it does 
not want continued governmental op- 
eration in the grain business to the 
point where they ‘control’ and pre- 
clude the free and competitive con- 
duct of business. 

“It is found that the time-proven 
law of supply and demand has already 
demonstrated its advantages over an 
economy of controlled prices. Con- 
sumers can at least buy things at 
the prices quoted, or let them alone 
as they wish. Under ceilings, par- 
ticularly, after the fighting war was 
over, many prices became so unreal- 
istic some commodities were nonex- 
istent except through black market 
sources. 

“Going back over last year, the ex- 
change’s ninety-second, the report re- 
calls the period of doubt as to wheth- 
er and when and at what level ceil- 
ing prices might be restored or be 
Permanently removed, resulting in 
wide price fluctuations. 

‘One of the most notable gyrations 
took place in corn. The OPA ceiling 
on No. 2 yellow was $1.57 on June 
30, and it promptly spurted to $2.47 
at Philadelphia on July 15, then 
dropped back to $1.56 on Dec. 31. 

Flour, on the other hand, jumped 
from its $3.75 sack maximum to $5.40 
im mid-July, rose further to $6.35 at 
the year-end, Millfeed went to $72.45 


ton on July 15, from the old ceiling 
of $55.50 and had tumbled to $48 on 
the last day of the year. 

“Many places throughout the world, 
particularly continental Europe, were 
sorely in need of our surpluses, which 
otherwise might have proved to be 
so great a burden that a collapse in 
farm prices might have occurred de- 
spite the federal government author- 
ity and congressional mandates to 
support prices. The diversion of sur- 
pluses into export channels resulted 
in rather strong markets in the face 
of huge supplies,” the report adds. ~ 

The Philadelphia market and plant 
facilities handled total receipts- of 
grain and soybeans of approximately 
70,000,000 bus. in 1946. 

This volume of business resulted in 
a successful year in the operation of 
the exchange and members are told 
that it can be reported that the or- 
ganization is in a strong and sound 
financial position, assuring its per- 
petuity for many years to come. 

Other newly re-elected officers of 
the Commercial Exchange are S. 
Gartland Horan of William Penn 
Flour Mills, vice president, and Ed- 
ward W. Oescher, Pennsylvania Ware- 
housing & Safe Deposit Co., treasurer. 

Six directors were named to serve 
two-year terms. They are Alfred J. 
Ball, R. D. Christ, Harry M. Eden- 
born, Joseph A. Fisher, William F. 
Hyland and John C. Turnbull. 

The annual election held Jan. 21 
was marked by the customary buffet 
luncheon on the trading floor of the 
exchange. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTON BISCUIT CO., INC., 
BUYS LOCKHEED PROPERTY 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Weston Bis- 
cuit Co., Inc., Passaic, N. J., has 
bought property of the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. at San Fernando Road 
and Alameda Avenue, Burbank, Cal., 
near Los Angeles, consisting of 263,- 
000 sq ft of building on 13 acres. 

The investment, inclusive of adap- 
tation of the main building to biscuit 
factory purposes and installation of 
equipment, will be in excess of $1,- 
500,000. The acquired property was 
used as an auxiliary plant by Lock- 
heed during the war. 

In addition to its factory at Pas- 








saic, the Weston company operates 
plants in Salamanca, N. Y., and sub- 
sidiaries at Battle Creek, Mich., and 
Richmond, Va. 

S. Hodkinson will be manager of 
the new plant and sales director will 
be A. C. Beekman. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIPE 


E. LEE KENNEDY NAMED 
HEAD OF BURLAP GROUP 


Fort Worth, Texas.—E. Lee Ken- 
nedy, president of the Arrow Bag 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., was re- 
elected president of the Southwest- 
ern Chapter of the National Burlap 
Bag Dealers Association, Inc., at the 
group’s annual meeting held at the 
Baker Hotel here Jan. 17. 

The Southwestern Chapter is made 
up of 17-member companies serving 
that region of the country. 








BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARGILL, INC., SEES DROP 
IN FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Minneapolis, Minn.— A downward 
adjustment in farm prices generally, 
which are now running about 30% 
above parity, is indicated, but farm 
income for the year is expected to 
be well above that of prosperous pre- 
war years, according to Cargill, Inc. 

Some individual products which are 
in relatively large supply now are 
selling near or even under govern- 
ment supports, Cargill reported. 

“Considering the price outlook from 
all angles, and especially noting the 
possibility of some decline next fall 
in export requirements and the fact 
that production is likely to remain 
large,” Cargill, Inc., says, “new crop 
prices in the country seem likely to 
be at lower levels.” 

The report said there is nothing to 
indicate at present a radical depart- 
ure from the above normal output of 
the last several years. Present pros- 
pects for winter grains generally are 
good to excellent, with winter wheat 
promising a new high record. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES J. KRIZ HEADS 
ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION 
St. Paul, Minn. — James. J. Kriz, 
Kriz Bakery, was elected president of 
the Associated Bakers of St. Paul at 


the annual dinner-dance and election 
of officers Jan. 18. Cliff Strandy, 
Mrs. Strandy’s Bakeries, was named 
to serve as vice president. 

Clarence Duren, Nancy Ann Bak- 
ery, was re-elected financial secre- 
tary and Hugo Schuh, Dutch Bakery, 
was elected treasurer. J. M. Long 
was renamed recording secretary of 
the group. 

Named to the board of directors 
were: Lloyd Kolby, Kolby Bakemas- 
ters; Adolph Neuberger, Fairview 
Bakery; Fred Scoggin, Dainty Dot 
Bake Shop, and George Abel, F. W. 
Ramaley & Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EKCO PRODUCTS SALES 


Chicago, Ill. — Ekco Products Co. 
consolidated net sales for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1946, were $30,300,000, 
compared with $16,400,000 for the 
full year, 1945, Lee B. Thomas, Ekco 
president has reported. Sales volume 
increased consistently throughout 
1946 and Mr. Thomas predicted that 
sales for the first quarter of 1947 
would equal or exceed the $10,000,- 
000 volume attained in the fourth 
quarter of 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DINNER MEETING PLANNED 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneso- 
ta Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try will hold a dinner meeting at the 
Red Feather Cafe here in Minneap- 
olis Jan. 31. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


IRAN GRAIN PRODUCTION 
ABOVE AVERAGE IN 1946 


Washington, D. C.—The 1946 grain 
production in Iran was smaller than 
estimated earlier and slightly less 
than in 1945 but still somewhat above 
average, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. Grain 
prospects for 1947 are reported as 
uncertain, with a reduced acreage in- 
dicated for the winter wheat crop. 
The 1946 wheat outturn, now placed 
at 76,000,000 bus, is about 10% less 
than earlier estimates, and compares 
with an average of about 72,000,000 
bus. The barley crop, earlier placed 
at 64,000,000 bus, is now estimated at 
57,000,000 bus, compared with the 
prewar average of 36,000,000. 








































































They ‘re Back— 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 
Flour 


With all the baking satisfaction 
the best spring wheat crop in 
years has provided for you 


1856-1947 


Our Ninety-First Anniversary 


ww 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINN. 





“Dependable’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


It Must Be 100% Spring 
A Glance at the Map Shows Why 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in- the Union. 

MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed 


ee | 





the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd...... 


Cream of Wheat 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 


General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd............ 


Great A. & P. Tea Co 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd........... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York.... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 


Langendorff United Bakeries, “B” 
Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............. 


Ward Baking Co. 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............. 


Bid Asked 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 104 
Langendorf Un. Bakeries “A” 32 34 


*Chicago stock market. 


National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 180 185 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ... 101 103 


High Low Close Close 
Jan. 18 Jan, 25 
7-— 1946-47, 1947 1947 
—o-), ae 2914 35 34% 
41% 2656 36 37 
12% 5% aaa 6 
as ae 12% 15% 11%, 
1534 5814 69 71%, 
oeee 210% 186% 191 190% 
3534 28 29 293% 
sce) 84 15% 15% 
14%, 10% 113g 1134 
ae 170 173 73 
56% 39% ae 3% 
43, 42 421, 16 
-.-. 135% 126 129 129% 
oes ae 114 115 116 
ine, 93 100% 1284 
eee Oe 131 137% 137% 
7 38% 40% 0 
115% 2 14 115% 
coos 50% 10% 27 6% 
77 54 6114 0 
..++ 110% 98 10034 WV, 
37% 25% 29% 9% 
ee 2934 31% 08 0% 
tank 12% cece 
36 29%" 35 } 
ii00 ae 102% 104 145% 
3856 0 33 3M 
+oear ne 90% 92 
cece Se 158 165 
.... 122% 100% 104% 1 1% 
55 3436 35% 
-.-. 101% 9814 100% 1 
63 41% 48 1%, 
56% 41 4334 
574 331%4 43 i2 
¢o0in nn 44 7 i% 
CC 11% 164% 16%, 
..+. 107% 100 103%, 19434 


Bid = Asked 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by’ the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 18, 1947 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
BOHIMGrO. .iccas 1,136 us ie 329 
BOGOR, 2606.6080s 60 os oe ee 
pre ree 582 1,145 744 1,447 
CHICAGO .....006 oe ee 381 ee 
BORNE 6.5.6.6040-0% es a8 os ee 
NOW ZOPE sicccs 930 eri ws 204 
BROOME cccccess 69 es es 121 
Philadelphia .... 355 o* we 292 
WOES. 6 vcseses 3,132 1,145 1,125 2,393 
Jan. 11, 1947.... 2,697 5 1,204 2,133 
Jan. 19, 1946.... 16,753 2,129 143 650 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 











CRETE, NEB. 





FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard ¥i!!'":% 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Standardized 
free-flowing 
“Vextram’’ 


Special Markets Division ¢ 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. 


nes 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from th 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING 20. 


4,500 bbis Capaci 
- WICHITA, KANSAS 


























The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





,000,000 bus Storage 
— 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack (o. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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State Enrichment 
Bill Introduced 
in Connecticut 


Hartford, Conn.— A bill requiring 
“the enriching of flour and bread to 
meet certain standards of vitamin and 
minera! content” has been intro- 
duced in the Connecticut legislature 
here by Representative Marsh of Old 
Lyme. This bill, if adopted, would 
make enrichment of bread compul- 
sory in Connecticut, the Connecticut 
Bakers Association reports. 
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RALSTON PURINA CO. NET 
PROFIT REPORTED HIGHER 


Chicego, Il.—Net profit of the 
Ralsto:: Purina Co. and its domestic 
subsidic ries in the year ended Sept. 
30 incr: ased to $4,053,379, equal after 
preferred dividend requirements to 
$4.62 2 share on the 795,896 common 
shares outstanding, the company has 
announced. 

The 1945 net profit was $2,665,172, 
equal ‘2 $3.17 a share on 791,896 out- 
standing common shares. 

Net sales of the company, which 
does 90% of its normal volume in 
anima! feeds and allied processed 
products, climbed to $160,271,- 
101 from $157,524,801 in the preced- 
ing year. Total income was $161,- 
366,696 against $158,638,894. 

Operating expenses and cost of 
materi2ls increased to $137,624,491 
from $135,364,052, the annual report 
disclosed. Other charges, including 
interest, rose to $16,612,913 from 
$15,331,842. 

Federal income and excess profits 
taxes in the 1945 year amounted to 
$5,277,828, but last year declined to 
$3,075,915. 

Last July Ralston Purina sold the 
assets and business of the subsidiary 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products 
Co. to the National Alfalfa Dehy- 
drating & Milling Co. for $4,581,000. 
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NEW YORK EXPORTERS 
CITE PORT FACILITIES 


New York, N. Y.—Representatives 
of business and trade concerns inter- 
ested in the movement of grain 
through the Port of New York, at a 
meeting called by the president of 
the New York Produce Exchange, 
Charles B. Crofton, on Jan. 17, passed 
a resolution requesting that due con- 
sideration be given to routing a fair 
Proportion of the entire amount of 
the Atlantic grain tonnage for ex- 
Port, through the Port of New York. 

The fact that this port has a daily 
capacity exceeding 500,000 bus, with 
excellent facilities for the handling 
of grain, which are in practical dis- 
use, was mentioned. Also, it was 
stated, that the facilities of other 
Ports are being favored to the dis- 
advantage of the Port of New York, 
indicated by the small percentage 
(3.9) of the total grain loaded at At- 
lantic and Gulf ports, being cleared 
through New York. 

It was resolved that all of this be 
brought to the attention of Capt. 
Granville Conway, Co-ordinator of 

mergency Export Programs. 
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STRONG FEED CO. OPENS OFFICE 

Jamestown, N. Y. — The Strong 
Feed and Grain Co. has opened an 
office at 20 Phillips Bldg. here, as 
Wholesale feed jobbers. 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With large terminal storage at Salina and a 


line of country elevators in the heavy wheat 


producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 


well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 


* 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


* 

















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e@ MINNESOTA 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiine Co., Inman, Kan. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading soillors 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


\ 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
CHICKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity 
800 bbls 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA -* 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD .OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Menibers: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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esterday, Today & Jemorrow 


Good Taster 


M OST people drink one cup of cof- 

fee a morning. But William 
Titon is likely to sip from four to 
five cups—all of different brands. 
Maybe he’ll follow that with several 
kinds of clam chowder, some pate de 
foie gras or mixed pickles. 

If Titon swallowed all the food and 
drink that’s set before him in a day, 
he’d be a gastronomic wreck. For he 
is official taster to New York’s big- 
gest store. Buyers submit viands and 
potables to him for okay just as 
authors submit manuscripts to pub- 
lishers. 

As in literature or music, so in food 
a discriminatory sense of taste can 
be developed says Titon. He got his 
through 40 years of shopping for 
foods and wines here and abroad. 
He also got an emblazoned certificate 
of membership in the Confrerie des 
Chevaliers du Tastevin, 300-year-old 
French order of tasters (the U. S. 
chapter has about 50 members). 

Even if he doesn’t like a food, Titon 
doesn’t flinch. He tastes objectively, 
to discover “what the majority of 
people would like.” 

He has no time for cooks who rely 
on impersonal measurements. ‘Foods 
must be blended to appeal to the 
palate.” 

If it tastes good, it must be good!— 
Pathfinder News Magazine. 


It took 19 times as much hand la- 
bor to produce a bushel of wheat be- 
fore threshing, reaping, and planting 
machines came on the American farm 
scene as it does today. 


Paper Bread 


HAT goes into a loaf of bread, 

its shape, size, flavor and how 
it is baked is determined largely by 
the nationality of a people or specific 
races in particular regions of a na- 
tion. China, Japan, Germany, Hol- 
land, France, to mention a few, each 
makes its staff of life with ingredi- 
ents to its own liking. This brings 
us around to “piki,” a bread with a 
delicate flavor made by our Hopi In- 
dians of the Southwest. 

“Piki,” or as other southwestern 
Indians call it, “paper bread,’ was 
recently unearthed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior Indian Service. 
It has been made by Pueblo Indian 
women in the same way for centuries, 
both for ceremony and for ordinary 
use. 

It’s prepared as follows: A soft, 
liquid batter of cornmeal is smeared 
with the hand over a heated stone 


















“When I hear folks spoutin’ about how the no’then- 
ers is goin’ to take the clo’se off’n the democrats an’ 

hard times is goin’ to set in,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
_Fish River Roller Mills, “I 


so long as they have vittles 
to eat an’ shoes to wear an’ 
a place to live in, the kentry ain’t 
goin’ to fall apart even if’n it is a lit- 
tle keedler fer some to git along than it is fer others. 
I allus voted democrat jes’ like some votes another 
way, but lookin’ back I swear to Gawd I don’t know 
just why I done it any more than anybody else knows 
what he ever got out of votin’ his way.” 


allus figger it that which- 
ever crowd is runnin’ 
the guv’ment, most 
folks git about what 
they’re entitled to an’ 


—R.E.S. 

















slab, making a gauzy sheet which 
bakes almost immediately. It may 
be folded when hot, but is crisp when 
cool. The color is generally blue- 
green due to the use of lime or 
wood ashes in hulling the corn. Often 
vegetable colors are used to tint the 
batter pink or yellow. 

“Piki” baking requires great skill, 
and woe to the untrained woman who 
tries it. She’d end up with plenty of 
blisters from the process. 


When the water mill was first in- 
vented it caused a great deal of grip- 
ing among the Roman soldiers who 
were stationed in England and were 
rationed water-ground meal. They 
thought it wasn’t as filling as the 
rough meal ground in the Roman ox- 
mills. 

= 


Sesame 


ESAME, the seed which bakers 
put on some rolls, and which 
dates back to the time when Pha- 
raoh’s daughter found the infant 
Moses in the bullrushes, recently 
amazed two officials of Egypt’s min- 
istry of agriculture when they saw 
it growing on a Kansas prairie. To 
them, it was hardly believable that 
the seed could be grown on a com- 
mercial basis so far away from the 
Nile Valley, where it was first culti- 
vated thousands of years ago. 
However, considering our clever- 
ness in devising machinery to replace 
old time methods of production, the 


Egyptian officials got a chuckle out 
of the way the seed was being har- 
vested. It was done by hand, just as 
it has been done in Egypt since it 
was discovered centuries ago. The 
difficulty of harvesting lies in the fact 
that sesame grows in small capsules 
along the stalk and branches and that 
the slightest jar shatters them. 
Sesame’s value lies in its oil con- 
tent, 50%, and the meal after oil 
extraction is equal in feeding value 
to linseed meal. Seed yields in Kan- 
sas range from 200 to 750 lbs per 


acre. 


Bakeshop Law 
BURTON HEATH, NEA Service 

* correspondent, in presenting re- 
cently the dramatic story of cases 
which shaped the nation’s legal tra- 
dition, quoted the case of Joseph 
Lochner, who conducted a bake shop 
in Utica, N. Y. 

New York State had a law forbid- 
ding the employment of bakery work- 
ers more than 10 hours in any one 
day or 60 hours in any week. Loch- 
ner violated the law, was indicted, 
convicted, and appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Its decision, in 1905, threw out the 
state law. Bakers, said the court, 
caustically, were just as intelligent 
as other people, and just as well 
able to fight their own battles. A 
loaf of bread was no more whole- 
some and nutritious because the bak- 
er who made it worked only 10 hours 
a day. Lochner and other employers 


had a _ constitution-given right to 
make their own working arrange. 
ments, and the state had no right to 
interfere. 

Then came the great left-about 
face. Out of the same constitution 
and the same sort of facts, came a 
complete reversal of the famed Bake. 
shop Decision. States were nc con. 
fined to protecting the public health 
—which the Lochner decision infer. 
red they might do—they could pro- 
tect also the morals, welfare and 
safety of their residents. 

“The dam was broken,” writes 
Mr. Heath, “and its shattered re. 
mains were washed far out to sea in 
1941 when the Wages and Hours Act 
of 1933 finally came up for rvview. 
The Wages and Hours Act ws na- 
tional, it covered men as well as 
women and children; it applied to all 
industries, trades and occupations.” 


Grain Bombs 


GRAIN bomb air raid, the first 

of its kind ever carried cut in 
Canada, was conducted over a large 
area of Essex County by the Essex 
County Sportsmen’s Association. 

The bombs, 5-lb bags of nixed 
grain, were dropped as fool for 
pheasants in a district where feed for 
them was found to be insufiicient. 
The grain was distributed over La- 
Salle, the outskirts of Amherstburg, 
Roseland, on the area north from 
Amherstburg toward Windsor, the 
Yawkey bush and through Sand- 
wich West. 

Two twin-engined aircraft, donated 
by the Interprovincial Airways, were 
used in the unusual air mission. The 
grain, 600 lbs, made up into 120 5-lb 
bags, was donated by Cock Brothers, 
grain dealers. 

Wheat is threshed in China by 
blindfolded buffalos. They are ridden 
about over the straw by boys. 


Four Yellow Bovwvls 


Each morning when I fill 
Four yellow bowls, I know 
The goodness of the earth 

Is there within the row 

Of steaming oatmeal mounds. 
The gentleness of rain 

And all the summer sounds 
Are music waiting once again 
To fill my children’s souls. 
The strength of grain before 
The wind—and sunshine stored 
Within the heart are more 
Than I can comprehend. 

For courage and for Peace 

I say a thankful prayer. 


—Marion Woo<all. 
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THE CO-OP TAX CHEAT 


HE coincidence of the annual meeting at Chi- 

cago of the National Council of Farmer Co-op- 
eratives following so closely on the heels of the 
action of the Department of Justice in calling the 
Dairymen’s League to account for violation of law 
in rigging the New York butter price was an in- 
stance of most unfortunate timing for the agricul- 
tural co-ops. The situation also is by no means 
improved by the disposition of the new Congress 
to become interested in a number of things, quite 
possibly including the domination of co-ops in sev- 
eral agricultural marketing fields, in considerable 
part the outgrowth of political favoritism, with 
especial emphasis upon income tax immunity. 

For a score or more of years past the public 
attitude toward co-ops, especially farmer co-ops, 
was that they were made up of little groups of 
producers joining hands to protect themselves 
against the profiteering of wicked speculators and 
oppressors of the poor. With many people they 
enjoyed an almost religious fervor of loyalty, and 
to a substantial degree this feeling was reflected 
in a multitude of benevolent laws giving co-opera- 
tive organizations substantial preferences and ad- 
vantages over private enterprise. Notable: among 
hese were generous government financing and 
tax immunities which, with the growth of co-ops 
has been sufficient, in the case of many products, 
virtually to destroy free enterprise competition. 

Today the farmer co-ops have attained the 
sianding of “big business” with a marketing vol- 
ume estimated to be not less than five billion dol- 
lars a year. In several commodities, notably 
citrus fruits, co-ops dominate the entire field of 
production and distribution, reaching a peak of 
an estimated control of 95 per cent of the distri- 
bution of lemons. That these great organizations 
are in position to and actually do exert a control 
over prices greater than that of any of the giants 
of steel, motors, railways or any other great in- 
dustry is obvious. Not only do they have the pow- 
er to do this but they make little or no secret of 
actually doing it, while, until recently, losing lit- 
tle of their public favor as benefactors and wholly 
escaping their share of condemnation as “trusts” 
and “combinations.” 

No fault can be found with the clear right of 
groups either of producers or consumers to join 
hands in reducing marketing costs of their pro- 
duce or effecting savings in the cost of what they 
buy. But much fault can be found with special 
laws according them a multitude of special favors 
especially including government financing, income 
tax immunity and complete freedom from any 
charge of violating laws against restraint of trade 
so vigorously enforced against businesses not 
blessed with the all-forgiving designation of ‘‘co- 
operative.” _ 

There is not, as a matter of simple honesty 
and plain English, any essential differences be- 
tween “profits” made by corporate enterprise and 
distributed among its owners and the “savings” 
effected by co-operative organizations and dis- 
tributed among their owners and operators under 
the trick name of: “patronage dividends.” This is 
all the more true when “patronage dividends” are 
accumulated in the form of reserves -distributed 
among participants in the form of share interests. 


The financial statements and balance sheets of all 


of these great and growing co-operatives reveal 
mounting millions of capital assets accumulated 
by the withholding of current “patronage divi- 
dends.” 

This could not have been made clearer than in 
the New York butter rigging scandal, in which 
capital funds, presumably the accumulated “sav- 
ings” belonging to the organization’s 26,000 milk 
producers, were freely used, not to effect more co- 
operative “savings” for member participants but 
to go into the commercial market and buy up 
many hundreds of thousands of pounds of butter 
for the sole purpose of protecting or enhancing 
the price paid under compulsion by all consumers 
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of milk and its products. Incurring an admitted 
loss of more than $50,000 of capital funds, the 
transaction stood forth as such a clear violation 
of law as to stir even the federal government, 
which has spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
in promoting co-operatives, to cite the offenders— 
which, it is a fair guess, will come to nothing. 

Nevertheless, it is altogether likely, as reflect- 
ed in newspaper editorial comment the country 
over, that the incident will not be wholly forgot- 
ten when the new government undertakes changes 
in many things, particularly taxes. That co- 
operative leaders are mindful of this was re- 
vealed at Chicago when plans were considered 
for defending the income tax exemption against 
the growing criticism of such organizations as 
the National Tax Equality Association backed 
by a multitude of men who are finding them- 
selves in danger of being squeezed out of their 
straightforward, ‘“profit-motive,” tax paying 
business by “patronage dividend’? competitors 
operating behind a screen of calling profits sav- 
ings and thereby cheating the government out of 
millions. 

ee ®@ 


A QUEER WORLD 


HILE it is primarily the editor’s job to 

sound off with his own comments on this 
page, we gladly yield space to the following sum- 
mary of certain affairs in the world, both be- 
cause it comes from outside our own country 
and is from the pen of Major G. H. L. Strange, 
an always intelligent observer and writer, quoted 
in full from a recent issue of the Searle grain 
review: 

“We face a New Year. What will it bring 

forth? Will there be good employment or un- 
employment? Will international trade and com- 
merce flourish or will it decline? Will the 
world be torn by international strife or shall 
we settle down peacefully to produce foodstuffs 
and.all the other good things that so-satisfy the 
life of man? Will each country attempt to live 
within itself, or will the countries of the world 
freely exchange, one with another, the fruits of 
their toil? 
* “The answer is that no one knows. We can 
see, however, that we are living in a queer world 
that would have shocked the more logical and 
clearer thinking people of past generations. 

“Some incredible and amazing situations exist. 
We find staunch allies of the last war not only 
having difficulties about arranging peace terms, 
but actually facing charges and counter charges 
of re-arming and of seizing strategic areas in or- 
der later to fight one another. 

“Curious things are happening within coun- 
tries. For instance, Britain, a country with most 
bountiful coal deposits, and with more edible fish 
surrounding its shores than has any other coun- 
try, is having to close down many of its precious 
industries for lack of coal, and its people actual- 
ly have to endure a shortage of fish. Then Britain 
—our neighbor just across the seas—is serious- 
ly short of wheat with which to provide her peo- 
ple with bread in spite of the fact that we have 
in Canada and the United States the largest com- 
bined crops of all grains ever harvested. 

“We see the Canadian government, for rea- 
sons of its own, agreeing to supply Britain with 
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wheat at 73 cents a bushel less than the world 
price, and then imposing the whole burden of this 
subsidy on a relatively small group only of the 
Canadian people, the prairie wheat growers. 

“We see our prairie farmers being paid, fur- 
thermore, by our government, 92 cents a bushel 
less than the proper market price for wheat, (the 
difference between $1.35 and board price of $2.27) 
with the hope, five years hence, if all goes well, 
of receiving back from the government a small 
part of this sum. The more remarkable when 
we read how our prairie farmers rose up in arms 
decades ago because merchants then deducted 
10 cents a bushel to cover risks. 

.“Then we see our government subsidizing the 
12 million people of Canada—better off than any 
other people in the world—with wheat at $1.02 
a bushel in order to provide a cheap loaf, and 
the entire burden of this $1.02 a bushel not paid 
out of the Public Treasury, but imposed on the 
backs only of our wheat growers. 

“We see the traditionally freedom loving Eng- 
lishman putting his treasured farm lands and his 
much fought for freedom and liberty back en- 
tirely into the hands of the state, and being sub- 
jected to complete control by bureaucrats in all 
his farming operations, running the risk of being 
thrown off his farm or of being heavily fined for 
the slightest infraction of the bureaucratic regu- 
lations as to how technically he shall farm. 

“It seems amazing that people stand for all 
this, especially when it is remembered that they 
are the descendants of the same people who 
throughout the centuries willingly risked their 
wealth, property, security, all they owned and 
their very lives, for the sake of winning from the 
state their individual liberty and freedom. The 
course seems to have run full circle, for many of 
these same people today seem anxious to give up 
their hard won birthright of liberty and freedom 
for a small mess of pottage—promised future min- 
imum security. 

“Perhaps, however, we can take hope that 
even though it occurs but slowly, people eventual- 
ly do recover their senses. May the recovery 
come before it is too late, and before we find 
ourselves driven into the arms of complete state 
socialism, the slippery slide to complete com- 
munism.” 

If, not seeking to improve Major Strange’s 
text, we were to continue his description of the 
“queerness” of many things to include observa- 
tions on the present scene in this country, we 
would have to comment on the present widely 
propagandized theory that the costs of produc- 
tion of commodities can be increased virtually 
without limit while the selling price continues 
unchanged. We would have to note that, con- 
trary to the Canadian situation described, agri- 
cultural producers in this country, already re- 
ceiving the highest incomes in all history, con- 
tinue to have their prices guaranteed and still 
are showered with subsidies despite that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has declined to 67 
cents; and this situation is guaranteed for. a fur- 
ther two years. ¥ . 

We would have also to comrfitent,.on plang how 
in the making and supported by this country con- 
templating a world-wide adjustment of prices of 
agricultural commodity and their ultimate stor- 
age and distribution supervised by an interna- 
tional authority. Then, somewhere toward the 
end of our added comment, we might direct at- 
tention to the “queerness” of producer co-opera- 
tives, organized for the purpose of reducing mar- 
keting costs, speculating in butter and milk for 
the express and admitted purpose of “keeping 
the price high.” Finally, we might conclude with 
some slight reference to the obvious fact that 
America and Americans are, despite their well 
meant efforts to relieve hunger and distress in 
the world, assuredly hated by more nations and 
people on God’s footstool than any nation or 
people since time began. 
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Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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| Wheat Cleaning Equipment in Mills 


Needs Attention, MNF Spokesman Says 


Chicago, Ill—The necessity for 
millers to give “serious attention” to 
the wheat cleaning equipment in their 
mills is emphasized by a spokesman 
for the Millers National Federation 
in a recent issue of the organization’s 
publication, The Hook-Up. 

Regulatory officials of the Food and 
Drug Administration are placing em- 
phasis upon that clause of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act which states 
that food shall be deemed to be adul- 
terated if prepared under insanitary 
conditions. “Inspectors will not be 
content to inspect the finished food 
product, but may be expected to de- 
vote the greater part of their inspec- 
tion to general cleanliness and insect 
and rodent population of the place 
where the food is processed,” it was 
pointed out. 

While the extraneous matter count 
in flour as produced at the mill may 
be secondary to the federal inspector, 
it is of primary importance to the 
baker, since flour is his raw product. 
The baker thus becomes an addi- 
tional mill inspector, and the federa- 
tion spokesman states that bakers 
are giving greater attention to this 
factor. There are already a few in- 
stances, it was said, where certain 
milling companies have been removed 
from bakers’ approved lists because 
of high insect fragment and rodent 
hair count in flour. Continuing, the 
spokesman said: 

“The evidence seems quite conclu- 
sive that rodent hair fragments find 
their way into the mill along with 
roll wheat. The same is partially true 
of insect fragments. It seems wise, 
therefore, that millers give serious 


attention to their wheat cleaning 
equipment. 

“A few investigators have found 
rodent hairs enmeshed in the wheat 
hairs on the end of the wheat kernel 
even after the wheat has been cleaned 
in preparation for milling: Other in- 
vestigators have substantial proof 
that insects in various stages may be 
sealed inside of occasional wheat ker- 
nels in the cleaned mill mix. 

“Until extraneous matter count in 
flour came into use, the miller hid 
no satisfactory way to measure tie 
adequacy of his wheat cleaning s\s- 
tem. It has been suggested that wi'h 
slight modifications, the method now 
used to determine fragments in flour 
might be adapted to either while 
grain or very coarsely ground whea..” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WIVES TO BE GUESTS 


Kansas City, Mo. — Wives of 1 
members of the Kansas City Secti 
of the American Association of ( 
real Chemists will be guests at 
banquet to be held by the group 
Feb. 5 in the Walnut room of I 
tel President, Kansas City. T 
ladies will assist in making plans ! 
women’s activities during the natic 
al convention of the association ‘o 
be held in Kansas City May 18-: 3. 
Joseph C. Shipman, head librarian of 
the Linda Hall library of Kans ‘is 
City will be the principal speaker at 
the meeting. He is recognized as ciie 
of the outstanding technical libraria‘s 
in the country. Reservations for the 
banquet may be placed with Mary 
Gallatin, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansis 
City, Mo. 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 




















MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS wrratony. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 



















SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone $2 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 


LARROWE’S 
Kilu Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








J e e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


















A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE 














BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasLe Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 

















MILLING WHEA j~ 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pociNG’secrion oF THE UNITED STATES 














Evans Milling Co. 











*) 
The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 























TERMINAL ELEVATORS siete wan oETIOES ra dilling ¢ 
Chicago Columbus ew Yor as e Peoria TANAPO ’ + U.S. 
Chicago Enid Galvest 
Seema tity. Goneesten Kansas City Minneapolis Portland Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
Omaha Enid Omaha pa San Francisco WHITE OORN PRODUCTS 
= lo anc 
+ Teledo Buffalo Columbus siper Capacity, 16,000 Bushels BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


OM 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. = If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


152i N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


————_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


OlA-CLUTEM FLOUR 


meas en COmsmiaTTS was CE 
CAMA UPRAERA USA 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











WILLY 


verses’ FLOURS 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


» DEF ADT : 
DLANVIIUITIN 

SPRING WHEAT 

KANSAS WHEAT 


& CO. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











“RUSSELL'S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Indian Jute Trade 
Condition Deplorable, 
Bag Official Reports 


Boston, Mass.—The jute trade in 
India is in a “most deplorable condi- 
tion,’ W. D. McLean, a representa- 
tive of the Boston office of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., reported upon his re- 
turn from Calcutta, India, where he 
had spent considerable time for his. 
company. 

“If left to the industry to handle,” 
Mr. McLean said, “the jute outlook 
would be more promising, but with 
the Bengal and Central governments 
in the driver’s seat, refusing to listen 
to the industry, and in many cases 
working at cross purposes, little im- 
provement can be seen in at least the 
immediate future. An increased jute 
crop next season seems assured—a 
crop probably double that of the cur- 
rent one.” 

Mr. McLean said that the short- 
age of labor in the jute mills brings 
up another problem. The mills, he 
said, maintain there is insufficient 
labor to work two shifts. Single 
shifts, by law, are restricted to 48 
hours per week. Speculation, he said, 
was rampant and prices are “manu- 
factured” on the bazaar, which is 
chiefly speculators operating in Cal- 
cutta. 

While in Delhi, India, Mr. McLean 
discussed the jute and burlap situa- 
tion with I. I. Chundrigar, minister 
of commerce in the new Congress 
government, whose decision regard- 
ing quotas is final and he believes, 
Mr. McLean said, that quotas are ab- 
solutely necessary under present con- 
ditions. The Indian official declined 
to discuss the requisitioning of 10-0z 
jute for the Argentine as that matter 
is before the High Court. 
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Cold Weather Rated 
as Helpful to Wheat 
by Crop Observer 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Nothing detri- 
mental happened to the winter wheat 
crop in the Southwest from the early 
January sub-zero cold snap, in the 
opinion of A. W. Erickson, private 
crop observer. In fact, he says, from 
the Kansas-Oklahoma line south, the 
experience was highly beneficial. It 
will make the plants stool better and 
help to hold the crop back a little 
longer. 

“Damage to wheat from cold at 
this time of the year depends upon 
three factors,” says Mr. Erickson— 
“warmth of the soil when the cold 
wave begins, the duration of the low 
temperature and the moisture pene- 
tration and moisture content of the 
soil. In this case, the weather had 
been comparatively mild preceding 
the cold wave, the extreme low of 
the temperature lasted only a few 
hours and the crop was extremely 
hardy. I am inclined to believe the 
cold spell was beneficial rather than 
detrimental to the wheat crop.” 
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LARGE EXPORTS CONTINUE 

Winnipeg, Man.— Export business 
in Canadian wheat and flour last 
week amounted to almost 12,000,000 
bus, with flour accounting for more 
than two thirds of the total. 

The United Kingdom took 10,000,- 
000 bus, and a total of 6,600,000 bus 
was in the form of flour. Other coun- 
tries, chiefly China, the Philippines, 
India; Central and South American 
countries, took the remainder of 1,- 
800,000, all in the form of flour. 
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UNIFORMITY! 


.. That's what it takes to 
produce top quality bread 





and rolls day after day. 
And DIAMOND JO has it! 

There’s dependability in 
every run when you use this 


proven favorite of better bakers. 


you're looking for a strong 


standard patent with fermenta- 


tion tolerance to spare, and 
with plenty of ‘“‘oven- 
spring’ —a flour that can 
really “take it’—then 
order DIAMOND JO. 
You can’t beat it! 






FLOUR MILLS 


Valo l oto kale Mm aNhalal=t-1ehie! 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 




















AGED Ej 
a ‘ —= 

Fully aged flour—ready to use— 

available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
“MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
- Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 





Kansas City, Missouri 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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Transportation Troubles to Hinder 


Fulfillment of British Wheat Order 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Grain 
Journal, Winnipeg, in a recent issue 
says that Canadian grain men are not 
as confident as the Hon. James A. 
MacKinnon, minister of trade and 
commerce, appears to be that Can- 
ada will be able to ship to the United 
Kingdom 160,000,000 bus of wheat, 
the agreed quantity, before the end 
of the present crop year on July 31 
next. 

The Journal, commenting on Mr. 
MacKinnon’s recent statement in 
Winnipeg, pointed out that an ex- 
traordinary heavy movement of wheat 
for export will be necessary for the 
balance of the season, if the contract 
is to be met. Current transportation 
troubles, including car shortages and 
disappointing export shipments so far 
this season are handicaps which ap- 
pear difficult to overcome. 


Estimates indicate that at the end 
of December slightly more than 100,- 
000,000 bus of wheat remained to be 
shipped under the British wheat con- 
tract of 160,000,000 bus. This would 
mean that shipments of around 3,- 
400,000 bus weekly would be neces- 
sary for the balance of the season to 
meet remaining commitments to the 
United Kingdom. In the expired por- 
tion of the current year, weekly ex- 
ports of Canadian wheat and flour 
have passed 3,400,000 bus only on 
seven occasions and these weekly pe- 
riods were during the season of navi- 
gation. It would appear, therefore, 
that if the British wheat contract is 
to be met, it will be by unusual ef- 
fort and by concentrating on ship- 
ments to Britain to the exclusion of 
other countries. 





Canadian Officials 
Reimpose Controls 
on Used Bag Prices 


Toronto, Ont.—The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board of Canada on Jan. 
21 reimposed its price controls on 
secondhand bags following a week of 
price decontrol over used bags dur- 
ing which time the market situation 
showed unmistakable signs of devel- 
oping extreme and disorderly price 
increases as great as 50% above the 
controlled ceilings. 

In reimposing the ceilings, the 
board indicated that it will adjust 
the price of secondhand bags from 
1% to 3c above the former maximum 
prices. 

The board met with an advisory 
committee representing the bag trade 
and industry prior to issuing the an- 
nouncement. It also repeated its 
previous warnings that when prices 
of decontrolled items indicate a 
trend to excessive and unjustifiable 
levels, it is prepared to reimpose 
controls. 
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EMBARGO CUTS EASTERN 
FEED GRAIN SUPPLIES 


Winnipeg, Man.—The embargo on 
the movement of grain from the Ca- 
nadian Lakehead ports is_ hitting 
eastern Canada’s feed stocks. A seri- 
ous shortage of livestock feed is de- 
veloping in the eastern provinces, 
and advices from Ottawa indicate 
that department officials are working 
with the railways in an effort to 
solve the situation. J. G. Davidson, 
Feeds Administrator for Canada, in- 
dicated that feed reserve stocks in 
eastern Canada were practically all 
used up. 

There are suggestions attributed to 
members of the cabinet, to the effect 
that the East must get along on its 





own feed resources until the export 
need slackens. 

Questioned on the present eastern 
feed situation, officials of the western 
wheat pools and private grain trade 
point out that they endeavored to 
persuade the feeds administrator to 
move available stocks of oats into 
eastern position last summer and fall, 
when lake boats were available, and 
terminal space in eastern position 
was virtually empty. They contend 
that if the stocks had been moved 
then, even if it did cost a little for 
storage, the eastern feeders would 
not have been faced with the pres- 
ent situation. 
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END OF ABNORMAL TRADE 
VIEWED BY PRIME MINISTER 


Toronto, Ont.—After the present 
abnormal situation in Canadian ex- 
ports resolves itself this country no 
longer will be able to sell on the basis 
of urgent need but will have to de- 
pend on the normal standards of 
quality, price and prompt delivery to 
dispose of its products on the world 
market, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King said in a recent address. 

The fact that Canada is third 
among other countries in value of 
business exported and imported is a 
reason for pride but also concern, 
he continued. It means that on a 
population basis no country in the 
world is so dependent upon export 
trade for the maintenance of its liv- 
ing standards. Canada must export 
one third of all that she produces to 
maintain national production at pres- 
ent level. 

While we are maintaining our ex- 
ports as well as our domestic produc- 
tion in these immediate postwar years 
it would be well to recognize that 
much of the demand for Canadian 
products is created by temporary 
needs of other countries, the prime 
minister pointed out. Some of the 
nations now buying foodstuffs in enor- 
mous quantities, machinery of all 











kinds, industrial products, raw ma- 
terials, etc., will be producing these 
things themselves in a few years and 
their demands will diminish accord- 
ingly, he added. 
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GRAIN SHORTAGE 
WORRIES FEED MILLERS 


. Toronto, Ont. — Scarcity of feed 
wheat and barley in Ontario is 
stated by the Ontario Flour Millers’ 
Association to be worrying those 
millers who have feed businesses in 
connection with their flour milling 
operations. In addition, it is affect- 
ing millers of Ontario winter wheat. 

Scarcity of barley placed a heavier 
feeding burden on western feed 
wheat and that, too, is now in short 
supply. Farmers with stocks of winter 
wheat on hand will use them as feed 
when they are not sure of getting 
supplies of western wheat. Millers say 
it is unfortunate that such a situa- 
tion should have developed this year 
when the smaller crop of winter 
wheat made it inevitable in any case 
that there would be a reduction in 
the quantity of this grain available 
for grinding into flour. 
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Canada Lists Items 
Remaining Under 
Price Regulation 


Toronto, Ont.—In view of the re- 
cent suspension of price control from 
many articles in Canada the govern- 
ment has issued a list of goods and 
services on which a legal maximum 
price remains in force under the pro- 
visions of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade regulations. The following 
which are included in this list are of 
interest to the flour milling and grain 
trades: 

All flours, flour mixes and meals. 

Yeast. 

Bread, bread rolls, 
bakery products. 

Processed cereals, cooked or un- 
cooked, including breakfast cereals, 
macaroni, vermicelli, spaghetti, noo- 
dies and other alimentary paste prod- 
ucts. 

Pot and pear! barley. 

Shelled corn. 

Soya beans. 

Any materials shown above proc- 
essed for incorporation into, or any 
fabricated part of any of the above 
goods, is subject to maximum prices. 

The complete price control regula- 
tions are contained in Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board Order No. 684 
which is available at any office of the 
board and to which reference should 
be made for exact details. 
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DROP IN WHEAT PRICES 
EXPECTED BY NEXT YEAR 


Toronto, Ont. — In an address at 
the. recent annual convention of 
the United Farmers of Alberta, the 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Canadian min- 
ister of agriculture, dealt with the 
British-Canadian wheat agreement. 
In the course of his speech Mr. 


biscuits and 
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Gardiner said he could find no assur- 
ance as to what thé price levels for 
wheat would be for the quantity re- 
quired in world trade beyond the end 
of the present year. Most countries 
believed the drop in wheat prices 
will come in 1948, if not before. 

In his reference to wheat Mr, 
Gardiner said: 

“The long-time record is that we 
have disposed of about 380,000,000 
bus of wheat annually, which has 
been the average annual production. 
If we set aside 140,000,000 bus for 
human consumption, seed and feed 
we have 240,000,000 to market an- 
nually. We have contracted to de- 
liver an average of 150,000,000 bus 
of that to Britain or a total of 60/,- 
000,000 bus over the next four years 
at a price which has assured us we 
can pay the farmer $1.35 bu for :il 
his wheat over the four years ard 
have some prospect of paying him a 
further amount at the end of the 
four-year period. We have been abie 
to negotiate that contract with Bri- 
tain not because she does not belie\« 
she will be able to buy wheat chea)- 
er during 1948 and 1949, but becaus< 
she is anxious to co-ordinate her own 
stabilization policy to assure produ:- 
tion of food in Britain with ours ‘o 
assure production at reasonable 1: - 
turns in Canada of food for con- 
sumption in Britain.” 
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CANADIAN FEED MEN PLAN 
NUTRITION CONFERENCE 


Toronto, Ont.—The second nutri- 
tion conference of the Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers Association (eastern 
division) has been tentatively set for 
June 11-13 at Macdonald College, 
Que. Jacques de Broin of Purity 
Flour Mills, Ltd., chairman, is already 
at work on the program. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

SAMUEL W. HENDERSON DIES 

Winnipeg, Man.—Samuel W. Hen- 
derson, 73, who has been a member 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
since 1904, died here recently after 
an illness of several weeks. Ir. 
Henderson, who has been a cash 
grain broker for the past few years, 
was formerly manager of the Royal 
Grain Co. Before that he was asso- 
ciated with S. P. Clark & Co. and 
with the Northern Elevator Co. 


Dominion Wheat Crop 
of 420,725,000 Bus 
Seen by Bureau 


Toronto, Ont.—The third estimate 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, of Canada’s 1946 wheat crop 
shows an increase of almost 2,000,000 
bus as compared with the second es‘i 
mate. Yield for all Canada is now 
given at 420,725,000 bus, as against 
418,758,000 in the second estimate 

This year’s crop represents an n- 
crease of 102,200,000 bus over ‘he 
production of 1945. In the three 
prairie provinces total wheat yield in 
1946 is placed at 400,000,000 bus, as 
compared with the final estimate ‘or 
the 1945 crop of 294,600,000. Win‘er 
wheat production is 16,274,000 bis, 
as against 20,115,000 in previous yer. 

The 1946 oat crop totals 400,000,(.0 
bus, as compared with the 1945 o:'t- 
turn of 381,600,000. Barley given at 
159,900,000 bus is slightly up from t'1e 
previous year’s level of 157,800,009. 
Rye production for 1946 of 7,400,0:0 
bus compares favorably with 5,90':- 
000 in 1945, but the 1946 flaxsecd 
crop of. 7,500,000 bus is down frcein 
the previous year’s output of 7,60.- 
000. 
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Eire Introduces Bread, Flour 
Rationing, Cuts Extraction Rate 


London, Eng.—Eire has joined the 
countries which are rationing bread. 
In a broadcast statement on Jan. 3, 
Sean Lemass, Eire’s Minister for In- 
dustry and Commerce, said _ that 
bread rationing at the rate of 4% 
lbs of flour or 6 lbs of bread per per- 
son per week would come into op- 
eration on Jan. 18. 

The flour extraction has been cut 
from 90 to 85% so the people of Eire 
will get a whiter and more palatable 
loaf. It is expected that the ration- 
ing will continue until September. 

In his explanation of this step, Mr. 
Lemass said that as world grain sup- 
plies were short and as Eire had had 
no recent allocations, only half her 
needs could be met by the home crop. 
This year’s wheat, due to the har- 
vestiig conditions, was down in yield, 
and because of sprouting down in 
quality. Much of the wheat now be- 
ing milled and giving the present un- 
satis'actory bread would not normal- 
ly be used at all. Mr. Lemass further 
said that the importance of the con- 


fectionery industry had not been 
overlooked but flour confectionery 
would have to come under the ra- 
tion. 

Under the new scheme, wheat 
growers are permitted to have their 
own wheat milled in commission 
mills for their own use to the ex- 
tent of 196 lbs per head of the mem- 
bers of their household during the 
cereal year. This concession, it was 
thought, might obviate the drawing 
of rationed bread and flour by the 
wheat farming industry, but it was 
not prohibited from doing so. 

It is thought by many master bak- 
ers in Dublin that the rationing will 
bring about 20% reduction in bread 
production, but this figure seems ab- 
normally high to millers and bakers 
in Britain, who experienced a much 
smaller reduction when rationing 
was introduced here. 

The announcement of bread ra- 
tioning has caused no undue rush for 
bread and_ confectionery, though 
there have been slight increases in 
purchases -of flour. 





Canadian Agronomist 
Questions Usefulness 
of Perennial Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—Prospects of devel- 
oping a perennial wheat with satis- 
factory milling and baking qualities 
are none too hopeful according to 
Dr. J. B. Harrington, professor of 
field husbandry at the University of 
Saskatchewan. Canadian scientists, 
while admitting that Russia may have 
perfected a perennial wheat, have 
only had a measure of success in that 
regard. Without adequate precipita- 
tion a perennial wheat would not 
produce a good yield, Dr. Harrington 
said. Another factor, the control of 
weeds, difficult enough in the case of 
an annual spring seeded crop, would 
present new difficulties in connection 
with a perennial wheat, particularly 
in areas with higher precipitation 
records. 

Dr. Harrington described research 
done in connection with strains of 
Winter wheat, chief advantages of 
which were the easing of spring work 
and greater security from drouth, 
weeds and fall frosts. Present breed- 
ing experiments. were designed to 
produce greater winter hardiness, re- 
sistance to root rots and higher qual- 
ity, but much experimentation re- 
mains to be done in connection with 
areas best suited to the growing of 
winter varieties. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLOSING HOURS SUBJECT 
OF UNIQUE ARBITRATION 


Los Angeles, Cal.—In a unique 
arbitration case, the Hebrew Master 
Bakers Association of Los Angeles 
recently urged the AFL Bakery 
Workers Union to enforce association 
closing hours on nonassociation bake- 
Shops. The union objected to the in- 
clusion of.suech an agreement in their 
Contracts with nonassociation mem- 
bers, and the issue went to United 
States Conciliation Commissioner 
George Chaney for arbitration. 

_ Mr. Chaney pointed out that the 
issue Was “unusual in that the em- 
Ployers, rather than the employees, 
were undertaking to restrict trade 








and business.” He decreed that such 
a requirement would violate the state 
law against trade restraints. 

The association members wished to 
have their stores closed from 3 p.m. 
Saturday until 3 p.m. Sunday, and 
proposed that the union use its col- 
lective bargaining powers to enforce 
other bakeries not in the association 
to conform to these hours also. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$250,000 FIRE SWEEPS 
CALIFORNIA MILLING CO. 


Richmond, Cal.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin completely destroyed 
the mill and elevators of the Cali- 
fornia Grain & Milling Co. here re- 
cently. George G. Prytz, owner of 
the mill, estimated the loss at $250,- 
000. 

The plant, which consists of a 
three-story wood and metal building, 
was vacant and unattended when the 
fire broke out. Large quantities of 
grain and valuable machinery were 
destroyed in the blaze. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HELP TO FARMERS URGED 
BY USE OF POTATO FLOUR 


A program whereby the baking in- 
dustry can solve one of the worst 
problems plaguing the American 
farmer in recent years—that of sur- 
plus potatoes—was proposed by Mich- 
igan Congressman Paul Shafer on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
and is being actively supported by 
Jack Schafer, president of Peter Pan 
Bakeries, Inc., and the Schafer Food 
Products Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Congressman Shafer’s program 
calls for the entire baking industry 
to adopt a formula of 4% potato 
flour or potato culture made from the 
flour, in all white bread and baked 
goods. 

“At the present time there is a sur- 
plus of over 100,000,000 bus of pota- 
toes on hand,” he said. “These can- 
not be shipped abroad or stored for 
fear of spoilage. Yet when converted 
to potato flour, it will keep as well 
as wheat flour.” 

Congressman Shafer said that if 
4% potato flour or culture was used, 





20 lbs of whole potatoes would be 
needed to make the 4 lbs of potato 
flour used with every 100 lbs of wheat 
flour. 

“The baking industry absorbs up- 
wards of 450,000,000 100-lb bags of 
flour a year,” he added. “That would 
mean that the surplus of potatoes 
would be eliminated quickly and a 
new stability given to the potato mar- 
ket with resultant benefits to the 
farmer.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRM INCORPORTED 
Wilburton, Okla. — The. Wilburton 
Milling Co. has been incorporated 
with $15,000 by F. I. Holbird, D. O. 
Holbird and Clyde Holbird, all of Wil- 
burton. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF PRESIDENT APPOINTS 
NOMINATING COMMITTEES 


Chicago, Ill.—Nominating commit- 
tees for the 10 Millers National Fed- 
eration districts have been appointed 
by MNF President W. P. Bomar, 
Bewley Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, Tex- 
as. The committees are to nom- 
inate candidates for the board of 
directors of the federation, except 
that candidates for directors-at-large 
are selected by the national commit- 
tee, which also chooses the nominee 
for president. 

Named to committees are the fol- 
lowing, the first in each group to 
serve as chairman: 

District 1—L. A. Mennel, Jr., Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; W. M. 
Beardsley, Hayden Flour Mills, Inc., 
Tecumseh, Mich; Clarence E. Peters, 
Haynes Milling Co., Inc., Portland, 
Ind. 

District 2—Gordon H. Clark, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y; 
C. H. Robinson, Finger Lakes Divi- 
sion of Arrow Mills, Inc., Geneva, N. 
Y; Joseph Weidemann, York Roller 
Mills Co., York, Pa. 

District 3—J. B. Allen, Allen Bros. 
Milling Co., Columbia, S. C; W. I. 
Grove, Fort Defiance (Va.) Mills; 
W. W. G. Smart, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., Shelby, N. C. 

District 4—S. T. Chase, Lexington 
(Ky.) Roller Mills, Inc; H. M. Knox, 
Cleveland (Tenn.) Milling Co; D. J. 
Nunn, Chas. Nunn & Sons Milling 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 

District 5—M. D. King, M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill; R. J. Koe- 
nigsmark, Monroe Milling Co., Wa- 
terloo, Ill; S. W. Wulff, Wulff Milling 
Corp., St. Charles, Mo. 

District 6—A. Liebscher, H. Ditt- 
linger Roller Mills Co., New Braun- 
fels, Texas; James A. Fant, Fant 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas; K. P. 
Schafer, Canadian, Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla. 

District 7—J. H. Rathbone, Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas; E. F. 
Schafer, Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb; H. Lee Thompson, Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas. 

District 8—C.. E. Anderson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., San Francisco, Cal; 
T. R. Scott, Nampa (Idaho) Milling 
& Elevator Co; George H. Work, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

District 9—K. E. Bumgarner, Spo- 
kane (Wash.) Flour Mills Co; George 
C. Fortune, Crown Mills, Portland, 
Oregon; Carl R. Schenker, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon. 

District 10—Fred M. Atkinson, At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; 
W. R. Heegaard, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn; R. R. 
Winters, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Heavy Feeding 
of Livestock 
Expected by BAE 


Washington, D. C.—Cattle feeding 
is expected by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics to be the largest on 
record this winter and next spring. 
Shipments of stocker and feeder cat- 
tle into the corn belt were excep- 
tionally large from August through 
November. 

Corn supplies are abundant and the 
spread between fat cattle and feeder 
cattle prices is the widest on record. 
These factors indicate heavy feeding 
of corn to cattle in the corn belt dur- 
ing the next six months, the bureau 
says. 

Large supplies of corn in relation 
to hog numbers and the favorable 
hog-corn price ratio indicate heavy 
feeding per hog during the spring of 
1947. This year’s fall pig crop, how- 
ever, was 11% smaller than the 1945 
crop. A small increase is in prospect 
for the 1947 spring pig crop, but these 
hogs will not consume much corn 
before the summer of 1947. Hence, 
the total quantity of corn fed to 
hogs probably will be smaller in the 
first half of 1947 than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. 

Price ratios are expected to con- 
tinue favorable for dairymen, at least 
through the first half of 1947, and 
grain feeding per cow probably will 
continue above average. The aver- 
age quantity of grain and other con- 
centrates fed per cow in the United 
States on Dec. 1 was slightly larger 
than a year earlier and about 16% 
above the 1935-44 average, according 
to the bureau. 

Poultry-feed price ratios were be- 
low average in December, and prob- 
ably will continue so through the 
early part of 1947. Although feed 
ratios are below average, the better 
distribution of feed than a year ago 
and the large supplies available may 
result in a continued heavy rate of 
feeding to laying hens in the first part 
of 1947. Broiler feeding probably 


will be larger than a year earlier. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


New York, N. Y.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of Standard 
Brands, Inc., Jan. 22, a quarterly 
dividend of 50c per share was de- 
clared on the common stock, payable 
March 15, 1947, to stockholders of 
record on Feb. 14, 1947. At the 
same meeting, the quarterly dividend 
of 87%c per share was declared on 
the preferred stock, payable March 
15, 1947, to stockholders of record on 
Feb. 28, 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


Kansas City, Mo.—The following 
meetings of district organizations of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
have been scheduled, according to an 
announcement issued by the associa- 
tion’s office here: 

Districts Nos. 1 and 2, joint meet- 
ing at Manhattan, Kansas, April 11- 
12. 

District 3, April 12, Indianapolis, 
Ind. . 

District 7, April 19, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

District 9, March 29, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

District 11, March 14-15, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
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CAKE FLOURS 


“‘Made Good” Since 1855 by 


dhe Sfenllel Flour Mills 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 
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1946-47 Stocks of Feeding Stuffs 
5,300,000 Tons Above Previous Year 


Washington, D. C.—Estimates of 
1946 feed crop production in the De- 
cember annual crop summary did not 
greatly change the over-all feed sup- 
ply appraisal for 1946-47, although 
production estimates for individual 
crops were changed, says the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in a recent 
survey. 

Supplies of feed concentrates for 
1946-47 (including feed grains, by- 


-product feeds, and wheat and rye for 


feed), on the basis of December esti- 
mates, total 159,800,000 tons. This 
is 5,300,000 tons more than the 1945- 
46 supply, and 23,300,000 more than 
the 1937-41 average. 

The total tonnage of corn, oats, 
barley and sorghum grains produced 
in 1946, on the basis of the revised 
estimates, is the largest on record 
and amounts to 125,500,000 tons, com- 
pared with the 1945 revised estimate 
of 114,400,000 tons. Carry-over of 
old crop feed grain was relatively 
small in 1946, but the feed grain sup- 
ply (production plus carry-over) per 
animal unit for the 1946-47 season 
probably is the largest in history. 

Because of the large supply of feed 
grains, wheat and rye feeding during 
1946-47 probably will amount to little 
more than half as much as in 1945- 
46, when around 300,000,000 bus were 
fed. 

Total supplies of by-product feeds 
for the 1946-47 feeding season are ex- 
pected to be about 6% larger than in 
1945-46. Supplies of oilseed cake and 
meal probably will be nearly as large 
as in 1945-46. On the basis of live- 
stock to be fed, however, the supply 


of oilseed cake and meal probably 
will be as large as or larger than 
last season. 

Output of brewers’ dried grains 
and distillers’ dried grains is expecteg 
to be larger than last season, since 
restrictions on the use of graii and 
grain products (except wheat and 
rice) by breweries and distilleries 
have been relaxed considerably. The 
large corn supply will permit a2 sub. 
stantial increase in output of corn 
gluten feed and meal and outpu: this 
season may be one of the large:t on 
record. 

Total supplies of animal and ma. 
rine by-product feeds — including 
tankage and meat scraps, dried milk 
products for feed, and fish cake and 
meal—are expected to be about the 
same as in 1945-46. Supplies of wheat 
millfeeds, which usually accoun: for 
about 30% of the total by-product 
feed supplies each season, are ex- 
pected to be substantially larger ‘han 
in 1945-46—possibly by 500,009 to 
1,000,000 tons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


NET INCOME INCREASES 

New: York, N. Y.—A net income 
after taxes and other charges o! $3,- 
177,152, equal to $3.55 a share on the 
common stock, was reported recently 
by the Consolidated Grocers ‘orp. 
for the 24 weeks ended on De~. 14. 
Net income for the correspondin.: pe- 
riod a year before was $759,7::2, or 
79c a common share based on 867,- 
492 common shares presently out- 





standing. Net sales for the period 
totaled $75,714,253, compared with 
$49,748,128. 


















From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/AMSTERDAM 


CHICAGO—39 S. La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Termi- 
nal Co., Inc., 1401 Cotton Exch. Bldg. 
i GALVESTON—Texas Transport & Ter- 
NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & minal Co., Inc., 1004 U. S. National 
Terminal Co., Inc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. Bank Bldg. 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


Francis M. Franco | 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YOR K 











FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 






a 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YO.'K 




















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
rorzeicn KJ_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











—w 
; 
j 
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PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK . ARKANSAS 








7 Shanley Avenue 

















a of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPAN ' 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CI1¥ 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cory Buildings 


‘COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,’” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DirLoma,'' Glasgow 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exch hambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





Sable Address. “Coventry,’’ London 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


°3 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address. ‘“Grains,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘Interest-Rotterdam” 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Strees GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL LEITH 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH DUBLIN BELFAST 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 

W. H. Rutherfurd WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 





0. I. F, Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,’’ Dundee 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE Chase National Bank of the City 
Cable Add Cod of New York, N. Y. 
able Tress: ‘ode: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside on ih Lie ” 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


66 ” 
MEELUNIE FLOUR AGENT 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 CO, HORWAT 
AMSTERDAM HO Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Importers of: ” 
olg Flours - Offals - starch Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta 


~ 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Ref Working Denmark, Finland, 
eference: 7 , 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, sewer, Swates 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,’’ Oslo 








Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skipperet. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





94 Meent 








Establighed 1899 Buy and Sell 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM Yrneng 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS W A N T A D S 


OSLO, NORWAY 





Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘‘Mobil” THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicage 9, ili. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR craes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHICAGO 





SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








VETERAN CORRESPONDENT. — 
As chronicled lately in the news col- 
umns of this journal, F. G. Carlson 
has discontinued his work as Duluth- 
Superior correspondent of The North- 
western Miller and its associated pub- 
lications. He be- 
gan this work in 
May of 1907, and 
thus has _ nearly 
rounded out four 
decades of faithful 
reporting. 

Mr. Carlson’s re- 
tirement as corre- 
spondent coincides 
with his retire- 
ment from the of- 
fice of the secre- 
tary of the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 
Late in 1889 he be- 
came a clerk there and gave the or- 
ganization 57 years of continuous 
service. He knew — and saw them 
pass on from life or to other scenes 
—the men who pioneered in the grain 
and milling trades at the head of the 
lakes, and he was familiar with the 
long procession of millers and trad- 
ers who succeeded those pioneers. 
When he went to work for the Board 
of Trade it was housed at the corner 
of Superior Street and Third Avenue 
West. Fire removed that center in 
1892, and the board went into a larg- 
er building at Third Avenue West 
and First Street, the present loca- 
tion. 

Mr. Carlson was born in Sweden, 
and he was 7 years old when his par- 
ents brought him to America. He 
grew up in Duluth, attended grade 
school until he was about 15, and 
then went to work for an uncle at 
Tower, Minn., who had a crew of 
men stripping dirt from iron ore 
veins. He helped as timekeeper and 
did various other jobs connected with 
this operation for about four years, 
following which he worked as a store 
clerk in Duluth. 

Along with his chores for the 
Board of Trade Mr. Carlson found 
time not only for his news and mar- 
ket correspondence but also to act 
as secretary of the Duluth Grain 
Commission Merchants Association, a 
position he held for more than 20 
years. Preceding him as Duluth cor- 
respondent for The Northwestern 
Miller were Dwight Woodbridge and 
Charles Marshall, names that will be 
remembered best by readers of the 
50-year-ago group. 

Mr. Carlson is going South to rest 
up a bit. 





F. G. Carlson 


& & & TWO GENERATIONS OF 
MILLERS arerepresented in the build- 
ing of the Minneapolis park system. 
Current reminders of this are the an- 
nouncement that Alfred F. Pillsbury 
is financing the publication of a 480- 
page volume on the history of the 
Minneapolis parks and the fact that 
the death of Charles M. Loring is 
being recalled as having occurred 
just 30 years ago. Both names are 
associated with the growth and re- 
nown of the Pillsbury company, some 


By Carroll K. Michener 


of the original properties of which 
were handed down by Mr. Loring to 
his son, the late Albert C. Loring, 
who for many years was the com- 
pany’s president. Mr. Pillsbury en- 
tered the milling firm in 1895, and 
his connection with it as an execu- 
tive, and now as a director, has been 
almost continuous. Last August he 
resigned from the Minneapolis Park 
Board after serving as a member for 
nearly 19 years, four of them as 
president. % 3 2% Mr. Loring earned 
the name of “FATHER OF THE 
MINNEAPOLIS PARKS.” His 
work in this respect antedated the 
park commission, organized in 1873 
under his presidency, and the last 40 
years of his life were devoted largely 
to making the city attractive. After 
him was named Loring Park, one of 
the most beautiful in the city, and 
therein, at his own expense, he built 
a pavalion. In 1919 he completed the 
cascade in, Glenwood Park and pre- 
sented it to the city. The same year 
he placed in trust $50,000 to be called 
the Loring Tree Trust, the income of 
which is for the perpetual care of the 
trees on the Victory Memorial Drive. 


Vaudeville is playing an important 
part on the industrial and commer- 
cial stage, a writer in the Wall Street 
Journal tells us, and he insists that 
he’s not being funny about it. We 
are reminded of the fact that Pass 
the Biscuits Pappy O’Daniel hill- 
billied himself into Congress that 
way. W.S. Journal speaks of Proc- 
ter & Gamble as “a leader in the 
field of providing professional enter- 
tainment to employees.” Ralston 
Purina Co. peps .up people at sales 
meetings with such entertainers as 
“The Cackle Sisters,” who sing barn- 
yard songs like “Old MacDonald.” 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. uses a mind 
reader, a banjo player and a singing 
accordionist to pull folks into show 
rooms. And so on. Convention 
programs, too, seem to be call- 
ing for more and more professional 
entertainment. Bakers, and some- 
times even millers, used to provide 
at least their own singing. Have we 
no more home talent in industry? 


How far we are from the good old 
days when flour was toted home once 
or twice a year in a wooden barrel 
may be measured by the little sta- 
tistic that 75% of the current food 
dollar is spent in SELF-SERVICE 
STORES. The common reason seems 
to be that the customer wants to see 
what she’s buying, and has fun do- 
ing it. & J &% A grocer'makes this 
nostalgic comment, too, upon THE 
DEMISE OF THE SHOPPING 
LIST. Says he: “How many lists do 
you see today being read in the 
modern grocery store? The average 
shopping housewife today is an idea 
shopper as well as a bargain scout. 
She relies more upon the impressions 
she receives from commentators and 
grocery displays than she does on 
prearranged meal schedules. Watch 











the average shopper in a self-service 
store where she has free range to 
inspect and handle a wide variety 
of food. She does most of her think- 
ing as she walks up and down the 
gondola aisles past the produce dis- 
play stand and along the long meat 
display cases.” 
e@ @ 


BRITISH MILLING MILEPOSTS.— 
Reminiscing upon his long career as 
a flour milling trade journalist, L. F. 
Sheppick, who recently observed the 
completion of his first quarter of a 
century as editor of Milling, pub- 
lished at Liverpool, Eng., said he be- 
lieved the most 
important event 
in the milling in- 
dustry of Britain 
during that pe- 
riod was the for- 
mation in 1929 of 
the Millers Mu- 
tual Association, 
out of which grew 
the great ration- 
alization scheme 
which appears to 
have dealt satis- 
factorily with 
over - capacity 
problems that long had plagued the 
industry. Mr. Sheppick says the 





L. F. Sheppick 


_ move “literally rescued the industry 


from economic despondency and pov- 
erty to a state of reasonable pros- 
perity.” He tells the story thus: 

“For many years successive presi- 
dents of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers had en- 
deavored to unite the trade but with- 
out success. At last a resolution was 
passed requesting the two largest 
and most powerful milling companies 
in the country—Joseph Rank, Ltd., 
and Spillers, Ltd. — to formulate a 
scheme. Most of this work devolved 
on James V. Rank, who became 
president of the national association, 
and it was due to his courage, per- 
severance, patience and tact that the 
M.M.A. came into existence. It was 
a success from the first, which is an 
amazing fact when it is remembered 
that millers individually are almost 
instinctively independent minded.” 
@ Bread Advertising. — The next 
greatest achievement of the trade in 
Britain, Mr. Sheppick says, arose out 
of this unity, namely, the national 
advertising campaigns on behalf of 
bread and millfeed. At the time the 
bread campaign was launched, there 
had been a steady annual decline in 
consumption. When the campaign 
was. suspended in 1939 it was reck- 
oned that the decline had been ar- 
rested and the corner turned. Though 
it was difficult to assess any increase 
in terms of sacks, there was no doubt 
that a brilliant success had been 
achieved. There came such a demand 
for bran and middlings that there was 
practically none left for export, 
though at the height of summer in 
former years millers were at their 
wits’ end to know how to dispose of 
their surplus stocks. 


@ Cereal Chemistry.—Another nota- 
ble development during the period in 
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question was in the science of cereg} 
chemistry. The great pioneer of this 
field, Mr. Sheppick judges, was the 
late William Jago, whom he describes 
as a man of charm as well as learn. 
ing. He visited the United States on 
more than one occasion and he had 
something to do with the building up 
of the career of Dr. D. W. Kent. 
Jones, who a few months ago was in 
America. 

“A brother of William Jago told 
me,” Mr. Sheppick recalls, “a story 
that is worthy of repetition, since al] 
those concerned in it are dead. A 
miller with a progressive mind had 
agreed to pay a handsome fee to 
Jago for a series of analytica! re- 
ports. When Jago retired to his ho- 
tel, a message requested him to 
phone the miller in question, who ex- 
pressed some concern lest Jago 
should divulge any of the inform:tion 
to other millers. Jago was a [rifle 
nettled at this lack of confiden:e in 
his integrity and immediately in- 
formed the miller that if the re orts 
were to be exclusive his fee would 
be increased by a substantial am unt. 
The miller agreed to pay the inc: case 
and Jago gave it to his brother. 

The millers of Great Britain have 
formed, and support, a researc!: as- 
sociation of their own; bakers have 
just done likewise; and analytical 
services are also at the disposal of 
corn and agricultural merchants. 
This, Mr. Sheppick reminds us. the 
rule-of-thumb day is over; science 
has taken its place. 

The British trade paper editor con- 
fesses technical education as his hob- 
by in the trade. Says he: 

“When first I became acquainted 
with flour milling classes, the sylla- 
bus was a comparatively simple one 
and was completed in two grades; it 
has since expanded into a four-year 
course and science subjects have been 
added. Formerly, it was possibie for 
an office clerk to take the premier 
prize at the annual examina‘ ions, 
and this was done on more thar one 
occasion; but in these days the tech- 
nical twist given to the questions 
would baffle aspirants who had no 
practical knowledge of milling. Dur- 
ing the period of the war, classes 
were suspended at most of the cen- 
ters, but milling carried on wiih its 
correspondence course, and many 4a 
young miller in the armed forces 
took advantage of it. Classes have 
been resumed now, and the corre- 
spondence course is more popular 
than ever among the young men in 
the country mills.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HELP IN BAKING 
* * * 


Pauline Girard Instructs War 
Brides in American Ho ‘i- 


day Baking 


Chicago, Ill—Pauline Girard, east- 
ern representative for the \/heat 
Flour Institute, presented a ser es of 
baking dessons of American holiday 
baking for groups of war brides of 
foreign birth before Christmas. The 
demonstrations were given in the 
Home Center Service in Macy's 
New York City. 

Among the notes of thanks which 
Miss Girard received was this one: 
“Thank you very much for the read 
recipe you sent on my request and 
may I express my thanks for «1! of 
us brides who were helped by your 
demonstration. In our new country 
friendly things like that make UP 
for our being away from home.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Keep Your Income Tax Down 


By Elliott Hunt Marrus 


Attorney-at-Law 


OW can you keep your in- 
H come tax payment low? 

The rapidly rising cost of 
living has made this question even 
more important than it usually is. 
There are a number of ways—some 
of which are illegal. Of course, we 
advise against those. However, it is 
perfectly legal to use every means 
which the law permits to decrease 
your tax payment. The United States 
Supreme Court has said that. 

Youl can keep your income tax pay- 
ment down by doing two things. The 
first is to become as familiar as pos- 
sible with what the law permits, and 
the second is to prepare your tax re- 
turn with care. Don’t be one of 
thos’ who wait until the last minute 
before getting the information down 
on paper. 

‘Tre subject of income taxes is a 
very complicated one. An adequate 
textook on the subject covers thou- 
sands of pages. Obviously we can- 
not ell you all about it in these few 
colurans. However, we can—and 
will—_point out the major deductions 
and money-saving methods available. 
The more deductions you legally take, 
the less your tax will be. 

Since many: of you will be inter- 
ested in the information as it affects 
your personal income as well as your 
business, we will take both into con- 
sideration. 


Joint Returns 


If your wife has income other 
than the money you give her, should 
she make out a separate return? 
It may be more trouble to prepare 
separate returns, but if’ her taxable 
income is more than $500 you prob- 
ably will save money by submitting 
separate returns. In certain states 
(Arizona, California, Idaho, Louis- 
iana, Nevada, New Mexico, Okla- 





homa, Texas and Washington) there 
are community property laws which 
enable you and your wife to divide 
your total income in separate re- 
turns. That often gives the tax- 
payer a break because it generally 
results in a lower total tax. Work 
out your return both ways and see 
Which one gives the best result. 

A single person’s exemption is $500. 
A married couple making a joint re- 
turn take a $1,000 exemption. Mar- 
ried people making separate returns 
are each allowed $500. Every de- 
Pendent you have gives you another 
$500 deduction. 

Some people do not take advantage 
of the right the law gives to call an- 
-Other a dependent. A dependent does 
not have to be under 18 and he or 


she may be quite able to support 


himself. The requirements are: 


1. A close relationship—by blood, 


marriage or adoption, and 


2. An income less than $500 dur- 


ing 1946, and 


3. You furnished more than half 
his support. 

Suppose your son took off his ser- 
geant’s uniform in October, 1946, did 
not earn $500 for the balance of the 
year, and you provided more than 
half his support. You can take the 
full $500 exemption for him. His 
army pay does not count if he was 
an enlisted man and $1,500 of his 


35 


pay is excluded if he was an officer. 
As you can see, you need not have 
supported the dependent for the full 
year. 

Neither need the support that you 
furnished have been in money alone. 
You may also count the value of food, 
shelter, clothes, etc. 

The law is that you are permitted 
to deduct all legitimate business ex- 
penses from your gross income be- 
fore computing your tax. 

List every legitimate expense of 
carrying on your business. 

The depreciation on passenger cars 
is allowed when they are used for 
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Gor Better Bread 
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WILLIAM KELLY 














MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 


This quality pattern is not an canitune but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 

























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
















OFFERING: 100 ib. & 140 b. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


VACUUM CLEANED — RECONDITIONED 


BUYING: DISCONTINUED BRANDS COTTON BAGS 
SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO., INC. 


914-916 McCARTER HIGHWAY, NEWARK 2, N. J. 
“Our Inspection Is Your Protection’’ 


























business. If they are also used for 
pleasure, you are allowed a propor- 
tionate share depending on how much 
you use your car for business. 


Losses 


Any loss which you sustain in your 
business, or in any other business in 
which you invest, is deductible. 

Losses due to storm, fire, theft or 
other casualty may be deducted in 
your personal returns as well as busi- 
ness. If for example, your camera 
is stolen and it is not covered by 
insurance, you may deduct its cost. 
In the event of any loss, compensa- 
tion by an insurance company or 
otherwise, makes it unnecessary to 
claim a deduction. However, if you 
are not entirely covered by insur- 
ance, the net amount of the loss 
may be deducted. 


Medical Expenses 


Medical expense deductions apply 
only to your personal returns. There 
is no business deduction for medical 
expense. You may not take any de- 
duction for the first 5% of your ad- 
justed gross income. For example, 
if your adjusted gross income (total 
income less business expenses, taxes, 
contributions, etc.) is $6,000, and 
your medical expenses for the year 
are $500, you take 5% of $6,000— 
$300. The first $300 of your medical 
expenses are not deductible. You 
can take an allowance only for $200. 

If you make an accurate listing, 
you probably will find that you have 
a lot of territory. It includes 
spent a considerable sum in “medical 
expenses” because that term covers 
amounts paid to doctors, dentists, 
hospitals, nurses, opticians, chiropo- 
dists, etc. These expenses include 
medical aids and 
equipment, such as vitamins and 
wheel chairs. It even includes pre- 
miums paid for accident, hospitaliza- 
tion and health policies. Of course, 
if you receive any payments from 
these policies, they are to be de- 
ducted from the expense. 

There is a limit to how much you 
can deduct. A single person with no 
dependents may take up to $1,250, 
with one or more dependents up to 
$2,500; a married person filing a 
separate return may deduct up to 
$1,250, and a couple filing a joint 
return $2,500, with or without de- 
pendents. 


Taxes 


Be sure to take credit for the 
taxes you paid both in your business 
and personal life. Most taxes are 
deductible by the person on whom 
they are levied. However, there are 
some taxes which may not be de- 
ducted. These include the federal 
income, stamp, inheritance, estate, 
excise and gift taxes, and undistrib- 
uted profits tax. In the case of real 
estate assessments, you may deduct 
only those taxes which are for the 
repair of an existing installation. If 
the assessment is for the improve- 
ment of your property, such as the 
building of a new road, then it is 
hot deductible. 

The following taxes are deduct- 
ible: 

Income taxes paid to the state or 
local government. 

Taxes on your real property (ex- 
cept certain assessments as explained 
above). 

Deed and mortgage registration 
fees. 

Gasoline taxes in all states except 
Alabama, California, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Utah and Wyoming. 

(Continued on page 50) 








A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
®@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








—| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A - 





It pays to pick the right cak« 
flour! Average flours:really cost 
more than top quality flours lik 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, whic! 
produces more finished cake pe: 
pound of flour. You get a richer. 
moister, longer-keeping cake wit! 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 8599! 

















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO 
Board of Trade Building 
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‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

















£ KAT? | BAGS 


BURLAP, COT'ON 
and PAPE! 






ow 
Gallatin Valley Milling Cc. 


MONTANA 





Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHeR,Mger. BELGRADE,MON 








ACME — GOLD DRIFi 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Nec! 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Coe. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. > 
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Millers’ Publicity 
Group to Start 
Work Jan. 29 


Chicago, Ill.—A start on plans of 
work on the recently approved pub- 
licity program of the milling indus- 
try will be made at a meeting Jan. 
99 and 30 at Chicago of the publicity 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation. William P. Bomar, pres- 
ident of the federation, has renamed 
the publicity and advertising commit- 
tee the Millers Long-Range Program 
Committee. 

Members of the committee have 
been appointed by President Bomar 
as follows: 

J. C. Beaven, chairman, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago; V. H. Engel- 
hard, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville; Howard W. Files, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; M. W. 
Fuhrer, Fuhrer Ford Milling Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ind; S. C. Gale, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. R. 
Heegaard, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Fred W. Lake, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver; E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash; J. 
C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas; J. A. Porter, Valley City 
Milling Co., Portland, Mich; Kermit 
P. Schafer, Canadian Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., El Reno, Okla; J. J. Vanier, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas; J. H. Weaver, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb; J. 
A. Willis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and R. R. Winters, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Minneapolis. 

The basic idea of the program is 
that the milling industry must take 
strong affirmative steps to increase 
consumer interest in and use of prod- 
ucts made from flour. In other 
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James G. Ellis 


JOINS STANDARD—James G. Ellis 
has recently joined the sales division 
of the Standard Milling Co., Chicago. 
To be associated with the Detroit- 
Pittsburgh district office, Mr. Ellis 
will cover a list of Detroit bakers. 
Recently returned from five years of 
army service, Mr. Ellis, 27 years old, 
formerly attended the University of 
Detroit, where he was prominent in 
athletics. He is the son of John B. 
Ellis, well known to the bakery. trade 
in Michigan where he has represent- 
ed General Mills, Inc., for many 
years, 
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words, the milling industry intends 
to take its own part in the contest 
for a place in the consumer’s stomach. 

As of Jan. 22, the federation had 
received pledges from 151 milling 
companies to support the program. 
The 1945 output of these companies 
was approximately 150,000,000 sacks, 
exclusive of exports, or well in excess 
of the 135,000,000 sacks required to 
make mill promises effective. The 
signing mills have a total active ca- 
pacity of 757,575 sacks daily. The 
list of signers includes all of the 20 
largest members of the industry, plus 
a predominant majority of the me- 
dium-sized companies, plus a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the small 
mills with daily capacities of 1,000 
sacks and less. 

The long-range program committee 
has wide latitude and it is expected 
that it will make appropriate studies 
to determine the most effective 
means to be used in the effort. 

Contract signers will receive formal 
notice in the near future that the 
program is in effect and assessments 
will be issued in due course. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Board of 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., de- 
clared on Jan. 27 a quarterly divi- 
dend of $0.84375 per share on Gener- 
al Mills 334% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, payable March 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record Feb. 
10, 1947. This is the sixth quarter- 
ly dividend on General Mills’ recent- 
ly issued 334% preferred stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 














By law, it was decreed in October, 
1793, in Paris, France, that the whole 
country eat but one type of bran— 
the poor people’s pain d’egalite— 
which was nothing more than in- 
digestible bran. Any other type sig- 
nified richness and tyranny. This 
rule was passed by the Commune. 





Second Quarter 
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made far enough ahead, the group 
hopes to notify the railroads at least 
40 days in advance where they will 
be required to pick up grain for move- 
ment to the seaboard. 

This will enable the committee to 
spot ships at least 30 days in ad- 
vance, and remove the export pro- 
gram from the day-to-day basis on 
which operations have been conduct- 
ed in the last 18 months. 

Announcement of the April-May- 
June allocations with assignments of 
certain portions to private trade is 
not likely to stimulate the aims of 
USDA, it is felt. For example with 
grains selling in futures markets at 
inverse ratios to cash markets, it 
seems improbable that foreign cash 
buyers would care to make current 
commitments and pay carrying 
charges, but would be prudently in- 
clined to wait until near delivery 
time to fulfill their allocations. This 
danger is seen as working against 
the plans of the USDA which are re- 
portedly geared to using the export 
program primarily as a price sup- 
port mechanism. 


Italy a Factor 


The return of a portion of the 
wheat export program to private 
trade is not likely to represent sub- 
stantial business unless the Italian 
share of the program is also put in- 
to the private trade category. In- 
asmuch as this buying will be from 


funds obtained through loans by the 
United States to that nation, it is 
entirely possible that the Italian gov- 
ernment will prefer to deal with the 
PMA and handle distribution at home 
as a government rather than dis- 
tribute through private traders. 





Trade Agreements 





(Continued from page 13) 


lower retail prices in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Cuts in foreign tariffs would bene- 
fit the United States as well as the 
foreign nation concerned, Mr. Muntz 
said. Consumption of United States’ 
grain would be increased, and em- 
ployment would likewise be raised by 
necessary processing of the grain into 
cereal, he stated. 


A Swedish Bread Monopoly? 


Although Sweden is not one of the 
countries which is participating in 
the current negotiations, C. A. Ren- 
ard of the Ralston Purina Co., ap- 
peared before the committee to pro- 
test against alleged Swedish viola- 
tions of United States import regu- 
lations on bread. Mr. Renard said 
that Swedish concerns were import- 
ing rye bread products into this coun- 
try duty free, whereas the products 
actually did not fit the_ definition 
of duty-free bread. 

Mr. Renard also told the reci- 
procity group that he had informa- 
tion which: clearly indicated that a 
bread monopoly was now in forma- 
tion in Sweden. This monopoly is 
confident that it can come into the 
United States and take over a large 
segment of American bread prod- 
ucts’ trade, he said. 


¥ ¥ 


Tariff Differential 
on Sugar Asked 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Cane Sugar Refiners’ Associ- 
ation, in its appearance before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, recommended the establishment 
of a tariff differential between raw 
and refined sugar imported into this 
country. 

Ellsworth Bunker, president of the 
National Sugar Refining Co., who 
represented the USCSRA, told the 
committee that the quota system es- 
tablished in the Sugar Act is the 
only tariff protection that U. S. re- 
finers now have. When the Act ex- 
pires on Dec. 31, 1947, domestic re- 
finers will be without protection of 
any kind, he said. 

Edward G. Pickett, vice president 
of Sugar Export Corp., asked the 
reciprocity group to try to get the 
United Kingdom to discontinue its 
export bounty on refined sugar when 
the actual negotiations get under 
way. This bounty now amounts to 
approximately 254%c a 100 lbs, and 
is greater than the import tariff on 
sugar in the U. K. 

Representatives of the U. S. Cuban 
Sugar Council, made up of 15 com- 
panies producing sugar in Cuba, and 
several candy manufacturers request- 
ed that cuts be made in U. S. sugar 
tariffs. David M. Keiser of the coun- 
cil, said that not only should the 
tariff on raw sugar be cut from 75c 
to 3746c per cwt, but said that Cuba 
should be permitted to “furnish this 
country an amount of sugar in all 
years that will enable producers to 
maintain the industry in such condi- 
tion as to make possible maximum 
production always needed whenever 
an emergency arises.” 
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HOTEL 


Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beauti- 
ful year round resort hotels... 


Ownership management Ern- 
est Byfield and Frank Bering 
of Chicago’sSherman and Am- 
bassadors and the famous 
Pump Room. 


Thecuisine. . . unique and de- 
licious, featuring interesting 
native fish and game special- 
ties in addition to favored 
American dishes. Water... 
pure and wholesome from our 
artesian wells. 


A fisherman’s paradise every 
month in the year—and April 
to November— marlin, sailfish, 
giant manta, dolphin and 
shark. Hunting — November 
to April—deer, quail, 
tridge, wild turkeys, 
and geese. 


par- 


ducks 


Warm sunshine daily for those 
seeking rest and relaxation... 
and of course the sports of 
universal appeal —tennis, 
horseback riding, badminton, 
aquaplaning, ping pong, arch- 
ery and our beautiful swim- 
ming pool. 


For reservations or further 
particulars contact PAT HOY, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


GUAYMAS 








MEXICO 








Charles T. Longaker 


NEW FIELD—Charles T. Longaker, 
after 18 years in chemical market- 
ing, is entering the flour and grain 
field. Mr. Longaker has acquired 
ownership of Waterloo Mills, Water- 
loo, Ind., formerly known as Gratz 
Grain and Milling Co. Pliny Gratz, 
former owner, will continue at the 
mill in an advisory capacity. A 
chemical fertilizer manufacturing 
plant is being constructed near Wa- 
terloo, and in Butler, Ind., Mr. Long- 
aker will operate a grain elevator. 
He resigned his position as manager 





Cecil C. Blair 


of the dry ice division of the Ma- 
thieson Alkali Works. 


BANK DIRECTOR—Cecil C. Blair, 
vice president and general manager 
at Duluth for the Norris Grain Co., 
Ltd., of Winnipeg, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the First 
and American National Bank of Du- 
luth. Harry B. Stoker, president of 
the Duluth Board of Trade and vice 
president of F. H. Peavey & Co., was 
also elected a member of the bank’s 
board of directors. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herman Steen and Herman Fakler, 
vice presidents, and Rondal Huffman 
of the Millers National Federation 
attended a meeting of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association in 
Louisville recently. Messrs. Steen 
and Huffman and R. K. Durham, 
technical director of the federation, 
also attended a meeting of the South- 
ern Illinois Millers Association in St. 
Louis. 

oe 


Paul T. Rothwell of Boston, presi- 
dent, and Frank J. Allen, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., were Min- 
neapolis visitors last week. 


Howard B. Cunningham, vice presi- 
dent, National Biscuit Co., New York, 
and Herbert Wiggin, traffic manager, 
were in Toledo last week for a visit 
at the National Milling Branch of the 
National Biscuit Co. 

e 

J. McDonald, McDonald Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago, was in Toledo last 
week in connection with the construc- 
tion of the new 2,000,000-bu elevator 
at the National Milling branch of the 
National Biscuit Co. Good progress 
is being made in spite of difficulty in 
getting parts and equipment. 

s 

A. A. Cunningham, Tiffin, Ohio, re- 
tired banker and grain man, was in 
Toledo last week and was observing 
his ninetieth birthday. 

* 


Duane L. Norby, manager of the 
Cargill, Inc., branch elevator and 


business at Maumee, Ohio, has re- 
turned to Toledo following his visit 


to Minneapolis. He was recently 
elected as the new president of the 
Toledo Board of Trade. 


& 

S. L. Rice, head of the Rice Grain 
Co., Toledo and Metamora, was elect- 
ed a vice president of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers Mutual Insurance Co. at a 
Columbus, Ohio, meeting last week. 
He is also an ex-president of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association. 

* 


Rudolph Vogel, New York manager 
of the export department of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has returned 
from a brief business trip to Havana 
with Mrs. Vogel. They flew to the 
island and Mr. Vogel held a general 
meeting with the company’s Cuban 
representatives. 


E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, has returned from the gro- 
cers’ convention in Atlantic City. 


* 

Howard W. Taylor, vice president 
and general sales manager, and H. A. 
Karlen, general sales manager, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash., were introduced on the New 
York Produce Exchange floor by 
Joseph Ullrich, during a recent visit 
of nearly a week. 

* 

Fred Morgan, representative for the 
Rodney Milling Co., with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, made a business trip 
to Florida recently. 


& 
Walter R. Barry, vice president in 


charge of grocery products opera- 
tions, and J. S. Gage of the grain de- 
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partment, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, made their headquarters at the 
mill’s New York offices during their 
recent trip to New York. 


& 

J. N. Claybrook, New York repre- 
sentative for the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., is on vacation 
in Miami with Mrs. Claybrook. 


Earl J. Heseman, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., of Evansville, Ind., 
has been elected one of the vice presi- 
denis of the Evansville Chamber of 
Commerce and will be in charge of 
the safety department. 


Co) 

Malcolm W. Fuhrer of the Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., 
has been elected a director of the 
Mount Vernon Kiwanis Club to serve 
the ensuing year. He has long been 
a member of the club. 


2 

Walter Wertz, office manager for 
the Palmetto Baking Co., Orange- 
burg, S. C., and secretary of the Bak- 
ers Association of the Carolinas, 
made a trip to Asheville, N. C., to 
further plans for the convention of 
his organization which will be held at 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, June 8-10. 


Congratulations were in order for 
Mrs. Victor Erickson, the former 
Miss Alice Jones, when she completed 
her thirteenth year at the offices of 
the Southern Bakers Association in 
Atlanta Jan. 18. 

® 


W. A. Swain, representing the In- 
ternational Milling Co., with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, returned recently 
from a trip through South Carolina 
and Georgia. 

* 


F. B. Eskridge, family flour sales 
executive, southeastern regional of- 
fice, General Mills, Inc., Atlanta, con- 
tacted the Tennessee trade recently. 

g 

Lewis Schutts, sales manager for 
the Morton Milling Co., Dallas, Tex- 
as, called on the trade in the Caro- 
linas with W. B. Lovvorn, representa- 
tive for the company with headquar- 
ters in Columbia, S. C. 

* 

Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., has gone to Washing- 
ton to attend a Senate hearing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

& 

Howard C. Taylor, vice president 
and sales manager of Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, left early 
in January for a_ business trip 
which will take him over the entire 
United States. Points on his itiner- 
ary include Minneapolis, Chicago, 





LEON A. FULLER ILL 
IN FLORIDA 


Leon A. Fuller, president of the 
Fuller Grain Co., Kansas City, is 
seriously ill at Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital, Palm Beach, Fla. He had left 
Kansas City, Jan. 17 for a vaca- 
tion at the Palm Beach Biltmore 
Hotel and shortly after arriving con- 
tracted pneumonia. Mr. Fuller, who 
is 77 years old, has been in the grain 
business in Kansas City for about 55 
years. With his son, W. W. Fuller, 
he founded the Fuller Grain Co. in 
1919. 
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Cleveland, New York, Atlanta and 
cities in Texas and various other 
states. He expects to return to Se. 
attle in about six weeks by way of 
California. 

8 


Leslie A. Ford and Floyd H: Bate- 
man, president and director of sales 
respectively for the Shawnee (Okla.) 
Milling Co., made a recent business 
trip to Memphis, Tenn. 


® 

C. ©. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., and J. Vv. 
Fleming, vice president of the George 
E. Gano Grain Co., are representing 
the Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of 
Trade in Washington at a Senste 
hearing on Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission car handling. 


@ 

W. T. Macauley, retired secretary 
of the Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of 
Trade, was able to be moved to jiis 
home last week after several montis 
in a hospital, where for a time jis 
condition was critical. 


ee 
Clyde Durham, manager of the 
Stafford County Flour Mills, Hudson, 
Kansas, is a district chairman {or 
the coming Red Cross drive in St:f- 
ford County. 
© 


W. H. O’Keefe, eastern division 
sales manager of International Mi!I- 
ing Co., after attending the recent 
Pennsylvania bakers’ convention here, 
spent a few days with R. H. Ague, 
local representative, calling on the 
trade. 

sd 


Harry Stroman, purchasing agent 
for the National Biscuit Co. in Buf- 
falo, has been appointed chairman of 
the speakers’ bureau for the 1947 
American Red Cross fund campaign. 


® 
Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager, and Paul Uhlmann, 
Jr., secretary, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., visited the company’s Cleveland 
representative, Arthur Lederer Mi!!- 
ing Co., recently. 
® 


O. L. Spencer, manager of tlie 
Cleveland division of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., recently attended 
the national food brokers’ convention 
at Atlantic City. 

e 


Carl F. Meyer, Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin correspondent for The Nort!- 
western Miller, has retired as secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee Press Clu), 
organization of active newspaper men 
after serving in that capacity for 17 
years. Mr. Meyer is continuing his 
duties as secretary-treasurer for te 
Wisconsin Flour and Bakers Allicd 
Trades Association. 


= 

Klemens Stefanowicz, founder ard 
president of the Richmond Wholes2:e 
Grocery Co., died recently at his Phi!- 
adelphia home. He was 76. M°. 
Stefanowicz headed the company 
from its organization in 1914 and sa\v 
it grow from a membership of 14 to 
500 store members. 

& 

Frank C. Braden, Warren, Ohi0, 
special sales representative for Pill 
bury Mills, Inc., working out of tl 
Minneapolis office, who recently ur- 
derwent an abdominal operation in 
Minneapolis hospital, returned hom 
last week-end, expecting to be ab! 
to call on his customers again withii 
a short time. 
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WING COMMANDER 


Langdon McMillan of the Osborne- 
McMillan Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
has been appointed wing commander 
for Minnesota of the Air Force As- 
sociation. The association is head- 
ed by Gen. James H. Doolittle, and 
the purpose of the association is to 
emphasize the importance of air pow- 
er in national defense. Mr. McMillan 
served in the Pacific area as a bom- 
bardier. 





H. B. STOKER TO HEAD 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 


Duluth, Minn.—H. B. Stoker, F. H. 
Peavey & Co., was elected president 
of the Duluth Board of Trade at the 
annual election, Jan. 21. H. W. Wil- 
son, Cargill, Inc., was named vice 
president. 

Directors elected at the meeting 
include K. S. Bagley, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co; George Barnum, General 
Mills, Inc., and C. C. Blair, Norris 
Grain Co. 

Named to the board of arbitration 
were B. T. Dinham, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co; M. P. McGraw, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and Max Rhein- 
berger, Kellogg Commission Co. The 
newly elected board of appeals in- 
cludes C. E. Fuller, Jr., Thomson Mc- 
Kinnon Co; E. H. Schumacher, F. H. 
Peavey & Co; W. F. Starkey, Hoover 
Grain Co; G. C. Wilson, Johnson & 
Olson Grain Co., and Robert W. Bol- 
ton, Atwood Larson Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPONSORS EXHIBIT 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Continen- 
tal Baking Co. is sponsoring an ex- 
hibit at the Minneapolis public li- 
brary that depicts the story of bread, 
its nutritive value and its place in 
the daily diet. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARTHUR BRUNTON~ APPOINTED 


Chicago, Ill.—The Standard Mill- 
ing Co. has announced that Arthur 
Brunton, Newcastle, Pa., has become 
affiliated with its Detroit-Pittsburgh 
office and will cover the bakery trade 
in northwestern Pennsylvania and the 

















John J. Pepin 


HEADS EXCHANGE—John J. Pepin 
of L. B. Lovitt & Co., dealers in cot- 
tonseed and soybean meal, became 
president of the Memphis, Tenn., 
Merchants Exchange for 1947. He 
Was vice president of the exchange 
in 1946. 
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Youngstown, Ohio, territory. Mr. 
Brunton has been identified with Na- 
tional Grain Yeast Corp. for some 
years, and is well known to the bak- 
ers in this area, the announcement 
said. He will continue to make his 
home at Newcastle, Pa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CYRUS W. FABER DIES 


Buffalo, N. Y. — Cyrus W. Faber, 
66, past president of the Buffalo Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of which he 
was a member 32 years, and owner 
of the Faber Bakery at 974 Genesee 
Street, died Jan. 21 at his home aft- 
er about a year of illness. Born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Faber became a 
bakers’ apprentice at 14. He moved 
to Buffalo in 1903 where he worked 
at the baking trade for about five 
years before entering the baking 
business on his own. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FROEDTERT AND ROCKWOOD 
FIRMS CONSIDER MERGER 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Kurtis R. Froed- 
tert, president and chairman of the 
board of Froedtert Grain & Malting 
Co., Inc., and H. Russell Burbank, 
president of Rockwood & Co., an- 
nounced that merger discussions be- 
tween principal stockholders of the 
two companies have resulted in an 
agreement which, if consummated, 
would bring about a merger of the 
two companies. 

The Froedtert company, with head- 
quarters in Milwaukee, operates 
plants at Minneapolis and Winona, 
Minn., Detroit, Mich., and two in Mil- 
waukee. A third plant is under con- 
struction in Milwaukee. Rockwood 
& Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., is one of 
the largest chocolate manufacturers. 

The contemplated merger plan pro- 
vides, among other things, that the 
present Froedtert $3,150,000 par value 
20-year 3% sinking fund loan, Froed- 
tert’s $1,903,850 par value $2.20 cumu- 
lative preferred stock, and Rock- 
wood’s $150,000 par value prior pref- 
erence stock will be retired. 

Present Froedtert common stock- 
holders would receive one share of 
the new company’s common stock for 
each share, and present Rockwood 
common stockholders would receive 
five eighths of a share of common and 
one fifth of a share of the new 4.4% 
cumulative prior preference stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DR. C. H. BAILEY TO SPEAK 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, dean and director of the de- 
partment of agriculture, University 
of Minnesota, will be the principal 
speaker at a meeting of the North- 
west Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, to be held at the 
Andrews Hotel Jan. 31. His subject 
will be “Agencies Serving the Agri- 
cultural Industry.” <A luncheon will 
precede his address on the program. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS FLOUR CLUB 
RE-ELECTS ALL OFFICERS 


St. Louis, Mo.—Charles Roland, the 
Roland Flour Co., was unanimously 
re-elected president of the St. Louis 
Flour Club at the annual meeting 
and election at the. Claridge Hotel 
here, Jan. 14. 

Other officers who were re-elected 
include Julius Zimmerman, Cahokia 
Flour Co., vice president; George 
Geissing, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
secretary, and Henry Albrecht, Eb- 
erle-Albrecht Flour Co., treasurer. 
Joe Ryan, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
is national director. 
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NOURISHING 


Enriched white bread is one of the 
most nourishing single foods—filled 
with generous amounts of essential 
vitamins and minerals . . . Thiamine. 


cin (also “B” vitamins) and_iron. 
Also an excellent source of food-en- 
ergy. For health’s sake, eat at least 
six slices of enriched white bread 
daily. 


APPETIZING 


’ There’s nothing like the good whole- 
_some flavor of our enriched white 
bread to fill out a meal. Our en- 
riched white bread is freshly made 
from pure, top quality ingredients, 
baked by skilled bakers under the 
‘most sanitary conditions, and with 
a rich, mellow flavor, soft, fluffy, 
' -‘snowy-white texture, and a crunchy 
nut-brown crust. There is real ap- 
petite appeal in our enriched white 
j bread ... it is made right! 








(Vitamin B-1), Riboflavin and Nia- |” 


_Not only is our enriched white bread 


“any eating occasion, for odd-hour 








GOOD ANY TIME 


a noutishing and appetizing food, it 
is a convenient food to use, It’s 
an invaluable aid to rounding out 


snacks, for noon-time sandwiches, 
for after-school “pick-up”, for serv- 
ing at luncheons and parties. And, 
you'll find that our enriched white 
bread makes delicious, crisp, golden- 
brown toast—just spread with good 
yellow butter and watch it disap- 
pear! Yes, use our fresh enriched 
white bread any time . . . and be 
sure to have plenty on hand! 








ARBA POINT-OF-SALE CAMPAIGN—The Associated Retail Bakers 
of America has inaugurated an over-all point-of-sale advertising cam- 


paign designed to promote sales of baked products. 


The campaign in 


its first phase is featuring enriched white bread. Posters, window stream- 
ers and other promotional pieces have been distributed to ARBA mem- 
bers. One of the point-of-sale posters is reproduced above. 








DEATHS 


Allen M. Ellsworth, 77, pioneer 
milling executive of the Pacific North- 
west, died in his sleep Jan. 23 at his 
home in Portland. Death came sud- 
denly, as he had been at his office 
as usual the day before. Mr. Ells- 
worth was secretary of the old Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co. and in the 
early part of the century was active 
in milling circles. In recent years 
he had been business manager of a 
Portland hospital. Funeral services 
were held Jan. 25. Survivors include 
his widow and a married daughter. 





Albert C. Pelissier, widely known 
throughout the Pacific Northwest as 
manager of retail stores for Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., died suddenly from 
a heart attack while at work on the 
morning of Jan. 22. Mr. Pelissier, 
58, had been with the Fisher organi- 
zation since 1911, his service with 
them broken only by participation in 
World War I, when he served with 
distinction with the famed Princess 
Pat division. He was born in Winni- 
peg. 


Blake Pitt, 54, president of the bak- 
ery supply house of C. M. Pitt & 
Sons, Baltimore, died recently of 
coronary thrombosis. Upon gradua- 








tion from college in 1910, he entered 
the business which had been founded 
by his father, Clarence M. Pitt. He 
was commissioned in the Navy dur- 
ing World War I and was cited for 
bravery while commanding a group 
of subchasers in the Irish Sea, being 
awarded the Navy Cross. 


Julian Ford, who had been in the 
grain business most of his life, died 
Jan. 23 at his home in Middletown, 
Del. He was 64. Until about 15 
years ago, he was a partner in S. B. 
Ford & Son, which was founded by 
his father. For the past five years 
he was a wheat buyer for Tidewater 
Grain Co., Philadelphia. 


August Tebelmann, 53, general 
manager of Yung & Mueller Baking 
Co., St. Louis, died Jan. 22 of a 
cerebral hemorrhage at his home in 
St. Louis. His father was at one time 
general manager of Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. in St. Louis. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN MILLERS’ GROUP TO 
MEET MAY 5 IN CHICAGO 


Chicago, Il]l—The annual meeting 
of the American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion will be held May 5 at the Con- 
tinental Hotel, Chicago, according to 
an announcement by Harry Hunter, 
secretary of the federation. 
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GENERAL MILLS NAMES FOUR 


VICE PRESIDENTS, TREASURER 


Raymond L. Brang, Eugene W. Burgess, Henry S. Crosby, 
Charles H. Bell Become Vice Presidents; Richard 
J. Keeler Is New Treasurer 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., has 
elected four new vice presidents and 
a new treasurer of the company, it 
was announced by James F. Bell, 
chairman, and Harry A. Bullis, presi- 
dent. The following were elected 
vice presidents: Raymond L. Brang, 
Eugene W. Burgess, Henry S. Crosby, 
and Charles H. Bell. Richard J. 
Keeler was named as treasurer to 
fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
tirement due to illness of Karl E. 
Humphrey. All five men are located 
at the headquarters office of the com- 
pany in Minneapolis. 

Retiring as vice presidents are 
Franklin M. Crosby and Putnam D. 
MeMillan, both of whom, however, 
will continue to serve as members 
of the board of directors and of the 
executive committee. Mr. Hum- 
phrey retires as vice president and 
treasurer after 39 years of service 
during which time he held key posi- 
tions within the organization, in- 
cluding supervision of the company’s 
Oklahoma properties and presidency 
of the Special Commodities Divi- 
sion and of Distillation Products, Inc. 


28 Years’ Service 


Mr. Brang has been with General 
Mills and its predecessor, Washburn 
Crosby Co., for. 28 years, serving 
as assistant director of grocery prod- 
ucts operations for the past two. 
Formerly he was sales manager of 
the Gold Medal Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., and vice president of Gold Med- 
al Foods, Inc., Minneapolis, both for- 
mer subsidiary firms of General Mills. 
In 1937, he was named sales execu- 
tive in charge of eastern, southeast- 
ern and Sperry (west coast) grocery 
products operations, holding that po- 
sition until his appointment as as- 
sistant director of grocery products 
in January, 1945. 

Mr. Burgess joined General Mills 
in 1941 as vice president of the 
Eastern Division in charge of the 
company’s Washington, D. C., office, 
and became director of the com- 
pany’s industrial relations depart- 
ment in 1944. Previously he had 
had wide experience in the fields of 
education, business and government. 
After receiving his doctor’s degree 
from the University of Lyon, France, 
in 1927, he taught corporation fi- 
nance, labor problems and economic 
theory at the University of Illinois. 
In 1929, he became manager of the 
analytical and_ statistical depart- 
ment for the banking firm of Field, 
Glore & Co., Chicago. 

From 1933 to 1941, Mr. Burgess 
held various government posts, in- 
cluding economic advisor to the di- 
rector of processing and marketing, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion; senior deputy administrator of 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion; assistant director of credit di- 
vision and chief credit analyst of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and assistant to the U. S. 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Former Chief Engineer 


Henry S. Crosby started with Gen- 
eral Mills in 1929, and later was 
placed in charge of maintenance and 


power at the company’s Minneapolis 
mill. Prior to entering the service 
in 1942, he was five years chief en- 
gineer of the company. During the 
war, he served with the materiel 
command of the Army Air Forces, 
attaining the rank of major. Since 
his discharge in 1945 he has been 
directing the work of the plant en- 
gineering department. 

Charles H. Bell joined the com- 
pany in 1930, and was serving as 
manager of the grocery products pro- 
motional department before enter- 
ing the Army Air Forces in 1942. 
He became research-production co- 
ordinator shortly after his discharge 
with the rank of major in Septem- 
ber, 1945. 

Keeler has served as assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of the 
company since 1931. Previously he 
was special accountant on the comp- 
troller’s staff, having begun as clerk 
in the packaging and accounting de- 
partments of the company’s prede- 
cessor firm, Washburn Crosby Co., 
in 1920. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TO BUY BREAKFAST FOODS 

Washington, D. C.—More than 16,- 
000 lbs of uncooked breakfast cereals 
will be purchased by Veterans Ad- 
ministration through sealed bids for 
its hospitals and homes, A. J. Har- 
rison, chief of VA’s procurement di- 
vision, has announced. 

The following types and quanti- 
ties are required: rolled oats, 11,- 
034 Ibs; farina wheat cereal, 1,611% 
lbs; whole wheat meal cereal, 2,355% 
lbs; malt flavored whole wheat meal, 
1,249% Ibs. 

The rolled oats must be supplied 
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in cases each containing a dozen 48- 
oz packages; the farina, in- cases of 
36 28-0z packages each; the whole 
wheat cereal and the malt flavored 
meal, in cases each containing 18 
22-0z packages. 

The successful bidder must make 
deliveries in equal quantities on 
April 1, May 1, and June 1. Bids 
must include delivery costs to VA 
hospitals throughout the United 
States. 

Bids, submitted in quadruplicate, 
were to reach VA Central Office in 
Washington, D. C., before 11 am., 
Jan. 29. . 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.01, as 











BRAZIL REFUSES ADVANCED 
MARCH COMMITMENTS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Evidence that 
the previously insatiable demand for 
flour from Brazil may be at least 
temporarily filled is seen by some ex- 
porting millers who offered to ad- 
vance March shipments to Brazil in- 
to February. The flour was made 
available earlier than _ expected 
through the delay in the Cuban buy- 
ing, which still is tied up by subsidy 
troubles between the island govern- 
ment and importers there. 

The entire foreign flour program 
appears to be quiet at the moment, 
with the British out of the market 
and other European countries await- 
ing second quarter allocations. Some 
small inland Cuban importers with 
sufficient capital are buying small 
amounts of flour in the United States, 
planning to collect the subsidy when 
it becomes official, but the big island 
importers who usually take the bulk 
of Cuban needs cannot afford to han- 
dle purchases in this way. It is re- 
ported that when the subsidy mat- 
ter has been completely clarified, the 
revised subsidy decree will be pub- 
lished in the Cuban Gazette. 
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compared with 8.87 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting duty 
paid for early shipment from Ca]. 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per lb of 
cloth is 29.29, as compared with 16,75 
a year ago. 


LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








Trade-Mark Analysis 


An analysis of the new trade-mark 
law was recently made by J. H. Icil- 
coyne, trade-mark counsel for ‘he 
Millers National Federation, and was 
issued in a 12-page federation pam- 
phlet. The new law, which will be 
effective July 5, 1947, makes exten- 
sive changes in the federal statu‘es 
on this subject and will make neces- 
sary the reregistration of many trade- 
marks. One copy of the pamphiet 
was sent to each member company. 
Additional copies may be obtained 
from the federation. 


Federation Series 


The series of bulletins titled 
“Studies for Flour Salesmen” is e- 
ing revised and brought up to date 
by the Millers National Federation. 
The series was originally issued dur- 
ing the years 1941-43. 

Part of the revised series of the 
bulletins will be almost identical with 
the original bulletins. Others will 
be revised to a limited extent, while 
others will be completely rewriticn. 

The first bulletin in the new series 
appeared as No. 2 in the original 
series, entitled “Tabloid History of 
Flour Milling.” Other bulletins are 
scheduled to follow at two-week in- 
tervals. 





FAOPreparatory Group Adopts U.S. 
Proposal for Reports on World Food 


Washington, D. C.—The first ses- 
sions of the preparatory commission 
of the Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation adopted a recommendation that 
the commission meet quarterly to 
appraise world food supply conditions 
and make reports to the existing food 
commodity committees, such as the 
International Wheat Board, Sugar 
Board and Rice Board. 

The proposal was made by Norris 
E. Dodd, undersecretary of agriculture 
and United States delegate to the 
preparatory commission. 

As far as can be discerned, the 
report fails to compose the underlying 
controversy over the policies of FAO. 
Primarily, FAO proposed on recom- 
mendation of Sir John Boyd Orr, its 
chief, that an international food bank 
be established to provide adequate 
food for undernourished populations, 
a plan which was to be supported by 
contributions in cash or in kind by 
member nations. At that time Mr. 
Dodd endorsed the principle but sug- 
gested that the plan be put on a 
commodity . basis, implemented by 


agreements between the major com- 
modity surplus nations. However, he 





denied in advancing this proposal 
that it meant a rejection of the Orr 
proposal. Now it is seen that the 
reference of the quarterly reports of 
the preparatory commission to indi- 
vidual commodity committees is an 
extension of the Dodd policies. 


Accept Objectives 


In a statement released Jan. 24, 
Mr. Dodd declared that the United 
States delegation to the Copenhagen 
conference of the FAO accepted most 
sincerely the two long-term objec- 
tives of international action which 
were agreed upon there by FAO mem- 
ber nations. 

These were, Mr. Dodd’s statement 
continues: “Developing and organiz- 
ing production, distribution and utili- 
zation of basic-foods to provide diets 
on a health standard for the people 
of all countries, and stabilizing agri- 
cultural prices at levels fair to pro- 
ducers and consumers alike.” 

In the deliberations of the pre- 
paratory commission, he stated, the 
United States delegation has tried 
to advance the most practical and 
acceptable proposals for reaching 


these objectives. 

He continued: “The frank discus- 
sions of the commission have brought 
about a wider understanding among 
all the participating national repre- 
sentatives of the world’s agricultural 
and food problems as they appear from 
various national viewpoints. If there 
were to be no other result, the co:n- 
mission’s study and report would »e 
worth a great deal from this stand- 
point alone. I am confident, however, 
that the results will go far beyond 
this in accomplishment of good,” 


Principal Ideas 

Mr. Dodd listed the following 4s 
the principal ideas which the United 
States has advanced in the commis- 
sion: 

1. That the problems of better di«ts 
and price stabilization must be @4p- 
proached in connection with general 
expansion of production, employ- 
ment, trade and consumption, as €"- 
visaged in the proposals for an J»- 
ternational Trade Organization, which 
we consider as complementary to tie 
FAO program. 

2. That particular problems of 
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ce stabilization can best be met 
through separate but co-ordinated in- 
ternational agreements covering the 
specific commodities affected, within 
the general framework of principles 
for such agreements provided in the 
proposed Tro. 

3. That under such commodity 
agreements, the participating nations 
should consider methods of using ex- 
cess supplies to support special food 
programs to improve the diets of the 
most needy groups in connection with 
long-term development plans designed 
to overcome the causes of malnutri- 
tion. 

4, That the co-ordination of na- 
tional agricultural and nutritional 
programs is so important that FAO 
should bring about annual consulta- 
tion upon such programs among the 
responsible national officials. 


Support Other Proposals 

The United States also supported 
proposals of other members of the 
commission for organizational 
changes in FAO, he pointed out. He 
added that the commission’s report 
must be considered by the member 
governments before the FAO confer- 
ence itself acts upon it, declaring 
that “it should also be remembered 
that particular commodity price sta- 
bilization provisions would be nego- 
tiated only in connection with any 
future agreements among the govern- 
ments substantially interested in ex- 
porting and importing the commod- 
ity.” ; 
Possible use of excess supplies for 
special nutritional programs would 
also be negotiated in connection with 
such agreements, he added. 





Exports 





(Continued from page 9) 


exports of cash countries to private 
trade probably represents a fear that 
after the announcement -was made 
public, and buying against that figure 
was completed, the grain markets 
would sag under the weight of a 
potential surplus and impending 
heavy new winter wheat crop. 


New Buying May Lag 


Another factor in grain markets 
which must be recognized is that the 
PMA has already made consequential 
forward purchases and with the re- 
cent heavy procurement in the South- 
west, it is probable that further buy- 
ing for some time, except in the 
spring wheat belt, will be limited to 
relatively small quantities. 

Earlier indications that the PMA 
had adopted a price supporting con- 
cept of the export program is found 
in its earlier corn commitments which 
were withheld until the market 
Sagged to support levels. 

With all interest glued on the 
price support program and the use 
of public funds to prop up prices of 


BRITISH-ARGENTINE WHEAT 
TRANSACTION RUMORED 


London, Eng.—Negotiations are re- 
Ported to be under way between the 
British Ministry of Food and the 
Argentine for the purchase by Brit- 
ain of a substantial tonnage of wheat 
for shipment during the spring and 
early summer. The amount of 500,- 
000 tons, mentioned in trade circles, 
Would mean a big improvement in 
=" British supply position, it was 

id. 


—— ee 
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farm commodities, there is reason for 
strong suspicion that the present 
grain export program is moving slow- 
ly as far as procurement is con- 
cerned to hold prices up and keep 
the threat of further government 
buying present in all markets. 
> + 
CCC Still a Market Factor 


Kansas City, Mo.—Abandoning its 
wheat purchasing program, CCC has 
bought no wheat at Kansas City but 
that agency’s recent policies are still 
a potent factor in the general mar- 
ket. Huge receipts at Kansas City 
have had no effect in lowering the 
cash price basis as most of the wheat 
is for delivery to CCC. 

For example, on Jan. 27 only about 
15% of the receipts were available 
for the cash trade, the rest being ap- 
plied on contracts, mostly for govern- 
ment export. Under these circum- 
stances wheat on hand to fill mill and 
elevator demand is scanty and cash 
prices were firm. Weaker May fu- 
tures and unchanged cash prices em- 
phasize the fact that cash buyers 
have practically abandoned a futures 
basis, although following it in a nom- 
inal way. 

Meanwhile, the CCC dropped its 
policy of purchasing corn at a set 
day-to-day price and on Jan. 24 began 
buying on an offering basis. Pre- 
viously it had cut its purchasing price 
gradually to $1.40 for No. 2 yellow 
corn, to be delivered at the Gulf by 
Feb. 28. Under the offering system 
the agency was buying corn with a 
moisture limit up to 154% at that 
price, but on Jan. 27 the moisture 
level was cut to 14%%, which in 
effect reduced the CCC bid 2c. 

The agency purchased 710,000 bus 
of corn through the Kansas City re- 
gional office during the past week for 
a cumulative total of 6,243,000 bus 
since the current corn buying pro- 
gram began. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Jan. 18, 1947, and Jan. 19, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 








Canadian 
c-American— -——in bond— 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan, 
18, 19, 18, 19, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Wheat ...... 47,617 82,958 3,330 18,473 
GOP. ccvecess 28,226 10,822 08 +s 
er 7,847 41,433 1,145 2,349 
BPO sisoceeds 2,532 4,295 1,125 143 
Barley - 20,461 19,212 2,364 650 
Flaxseed 4,313 6,684 Kos ave 
Soybeans .... 21,332 22,197 “ae 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Jan. 
18 (figures for corresponding date a year 


ago given in parentheses): wheat, none; 
corn, 318,000 (111,000); soybeans, 126,000 
(6,000). 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Jan. Jan. Jan, Jan. 

11 18 25 

40,607 9,789 *32,390 


4 
Five mills ... 39,724 


*Four mills. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
is a comparison of set- 
18 and Jan. 25, at 


The following 
tling prices for Jan. 
Kansas City: 


SETTLING PRICES 


BRAN— Jan. 18 Jan. 25 
January $....@ 35.00 $....@ bane 
February .-+-@**35.25 35.30@ 35.65 
MIGPGR c.6.0.. «++ -@**35.00 34.75@ 35.35 
ee ee 34.75@ 35.50 34.20@ 34.25 
Serer 34.00@ 35.25 33.00@ 33.50 
So eee 34.00@ 34.25 32.00@ 32.75 

SHORTS— 

January . 2. @TH44.00 rrr. | rer 
February ~+++@**41.75 40.25@ 41.00 
March ...-.. ~...@**40.75 39.00@ 39.75 
BOP .cccess 39.50@ 40.75 oes @**38.25 
| See -++»@ *40.00 ....@ 38.00 
PURO sicerse «-++@ *40.00 ....@ 38.00 
Sales (tons).. 2,040 240 
*Asked. ttBid. **Ffat. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Marie TOMB occ c ct ces seeces $6.35@6.40 
Sortae Wish BIUten . «0.2.6. .020- a ee 
Spring standard ...:...-cecseee 5.45@5.95 
Spring first clear .....ccccceeee 5.05@5.65 


Hard winter family 
Hard winter high gluten ....... onan 


Hard winter standard .......... 5.45 
Hard winter first clear ......... 5.45 @5.64 
SeOtt winter familly ...ccccccccsee or a 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6.25@6.90 
Ott Winter Straight .......sc0% 5.50@6.70 
Soft winter first clear .......... 4.60@5.65 
Rye flour, white ......ccccseece 7.88@8.10 
Rye flour, ark .....ccccccccses 5.25 @6.63 
Durem, BGR. DEE ...ccscvciess «+ © @5.45 
New York 
Src ee re $...@6.70 
BOTIme TI MIMTOM occ cscs 6.65 @6.85 
Spring standard .......-ssseees 6.20@6.35 


Spring first clear 
Hard winter high gluten ....... 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 


5.95@6.10 
@ 


6.10@6.25 
Ce 





Soft winter short patent ....... -@ 
Soft winter standard ..-:........ 6.00@6.25 


Soft winter first clear .......... 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., bulk 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 


Family patent ...... $... G66 9.569 0% 
pT eee sce eee foe 
Bakery grades ...... ---@6.18 oom es 
POMNED 6-06-65 5.05.00:859% -+-@65.32 vor « 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. 


lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$6.20@6.25 $...@... $...@... $...@6.60 
hi 13) ee SA eos .-.-@6.50 
5.85@5.95 ...@... .-.@6.20 --@6.05 
5.40@5.45 Por eee --@5.85 --@5.70 
«+-@... 5.90@6.35 saares -- @6.60 
saeaes Sa -@5.95 --@6.50 
-+-@... 5.70@5.80 @5.50 ...@5.95 
ee eee TS wee -- @5.60 
---@ cel ccs 05 0D .-@6.60 
---@... 6.00@6.40 5.75@5.80 -@5.95 
---@... 5.50@5.90 ...@6.05 . -@5.80 
coo cece ceeQ@ ce 8.36@6.66 --@5.20 
7.60@7.80 ...@... ..-.@8.15 --@8.15 
6.90@6.80 ...@... ---@5.25 --@6.35 
eee cee cee )8=6ce ce GOO 8 .. PES 
Phila. Boston Cleveland ‘Atlanta 
$6.60@6.80 $...@6.70 $...@6.60 $...@... 
6.70@6.80 6.55@6.67 ...@6.30 6.90@7.00 
6.25@6.35 6.15@6.30 -@5.90 6.50@6.60 
5.65@6.05 5.85@6.00 -@5.70 6.30@6.50 
re eee Pe er, ere. ere 
6.05@6.15 6.05@6.15 ...@5.90 5.80@6.05 
ee er ee ee -»-@5.70 5.10@5.35 
S 2a eT ee -»-@6.84 6.10@7.25 
ee see eee vee -+-@6.94 6.25@7.00 
5.85@6.20 6.00@6.25 ...@5.96 5.60@5.80 
ee ae re Str -»--@5.40 5.25@5.50 
--@... 8.25@8.45 8.30@8.50 8.00@8.25 
eee 2S wr. are e+. @6.25 
-@... 5.77@5.87 ee see coe eos 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent] @4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clear{ @ 3.30 eee 
Spring exports§ ..... @ra.28 1.2 .. 
Ontario soft winters} @5.50 +-@.. 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@7.35 ...@.. 
§280-lb cottons. 


798-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 


100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $39.50@40.00 $37.00@38.00 ae re) ee ey; eee 
Hard winter bran .. ee ae ree. eee 35.50 @ 36.00 38.25@ 38.50 40.40@ 41.40 
Soft winter bran .. Tee wees ee), eee ers) wee 38.25@38.50 ne OU 20'0'e 
Stand. middlings* .. 43.50@44.00 40.00@ 40.50 Tre. wea Tree Bare re ek ee 
Flour middlings; ‘ oe, geet 42.50 @ 43.00 41.50@ 42.50 46.00@46.50 48.60@ 49.60 
eon Ae) eee 45.00@ 46.00 rate abe or: oe reek wee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $41.00@41.50 $46.00@46.50 «-+-@48.00 $....@43.00 wir: wee 
Hard winter bran .. re oe sceey a03> a ae eee ee See, see 
Soft winter bran .. Th eee eet Sree OP dave ree sere 45.00 @ 46.00 
Stand. middlings* 42.00@42.50 46.50@ 47.00 -- @49.00 +++. @44.00 49.45 @50.00 
Flour middlings+ 44.00@ 44.50 we eee eer. ee ~..-@48.00 53.00 @ 54.00 
2 eee 46.00@ 46.50 52.00 @53.00 «+ +-@54.00 eee es 55.85 @56.25 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
YS $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
TVVIMMIDOE cc sccsccs «+++ @28.00 --@29.00 ‘wee 6359 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City ‘Duluth 
May July Jan. Mar. Mar. May May July 
a PPP Pre re eee 188% 176% 215% 204% 199% 184% 195 183 
Se | BEES eee ce 190% 178 217% «207% 200% 186% 195 183 
a eee ree te ere ee ee 191% 178% 217% 207 200% 186% 195 183 
Mar. May 
Ee | MCC er cr cere ees oe 193% 180% 209 194% 203%, 187% 195 183 
| area e Pare a ee eye ee 192% 179% 209% 194% 203% 187% 195 183 
| ey rere ae Yen cr een ee eee 191% 179% 208% 1944 201% 186% eres eae 
7--BARLEY-— -—CORN——7 OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Jan. Mar. May July Mar. May May July 
Jan. 21 120% P 132% 129% 51% 51% 74% 67% 64% 57% 
Jan. 22 119% 132% 130 51% 51% 75 68% 64% 57% 
Jan. 23 118% 131% 129% 51% 51% 74% 681% 64 57 
Jan. 24 117% 129% 127% 51% 51% 75 68% 64% 57% 
Jan. 25 116% 129% 127% 51% 51% 74% 68% 64% 57% 
Jan. 27 115% 129% 127% 51% 51% 74% 68 64 57% 





UNITED STATES VISI 


BLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Jan. 18, and-.corresponding date of a 








year ago: 
c—Wheat—7 _--—Corn—,, -——-Oats-——", -—Rye—— 7-~Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Bee 984 3,455 2,661 123 124 355 104 611 4 2 
See eee eee 28 636 és TC ? es oe 335 oe ee 
BED See vrsewesense 3,452 3,684 2,257 250 1,702 6,994 492 96 776 560 
PS bc eceveons 2,844 4,178 as 5% 875 oe ee oe ee 
ce er ere 583 1,093 4,581 2,176 1,146 4,594 417 1,859 796 966 
BOGS. bevcacesens oe oe os ee 56 ee oe ee oe 
bc: eee 2,032 5,774 690 125 463 4,203 80 10 1,553 2,755 
WONG VWOCCM se cevsves 4,237 4,570 163 70 123 739 ee 6 7 78 
CREVORCOR cet ceesiese 1,574 4,404 432 «> 2 310 ° ive $s és 
FRMCOMEMGON 2c ccc nice 4,148 6,568 as - 7 ant ‘ a 122 218 
Indianapolis ......... 1,338 1,298 1,252 627 196 455 122 1 ee 15 
po i |. aa) 4,936 17,549 3,266 1,170 149 1,091 29 161 392 386 
Milwaukee ........... 22 ‘s 257 1 136 404 os -. 4,494 3,684 
Minneapolis .......... 1,422 1,591 1,256 648 974 11,757 612 1,022 7,950 6,659 
New Orleans ........ 298 876. 1,395 111 20 65 és re 
A SS 130 559 14 5 11 120 1 42 4 ne 
ME. C4. 0.6,5.5.6.9.0:0:6 6:00 3,286 6,934 2,716 2,145 140 2,434 85 31 436 387 
eee cae e% «'s 704 225 + 5 ne ee 48 os 
Philadelphia ......... 785 1,132 316 99 224 aa 50 32 35 ee 
a 9 22 449 588 16 319 1 1 204 ih 
ON. ee 1,259 2,049 1,133 453 789 1,133 je “s 17 77 
a” es ee 1,982 2,459 1,251 851 262 1,562 ee 4 7 21 
Drees 1,786 3,204 1 oe 20 30 oo ee 1 42 
EY (pace t en euaeas 2 a im os oe i és Pet 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











been good but bakery trade is slow. 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


Texas: New sales are running light, prob- 





THE SOUTHWEST most mills are sold up rather 


continue at maxi- 
Prices are about unchanged, 
except bakers flour is about 10c sack high- 


was for export, compared with 
the preceding week and 58% a 


The majority of the baking industry ap- THE NORTHWEST 


many other commodities and the wide pub- date is still light. Actual buying has been 


of a replacement nature, or by the smaller 
of bread production, which have made mar- 
place standing orders for May- 


price to be established 
but such offers are indefinite and are 


forward shipment, 


at stated prices. 


of some bakers’ is in the market again for export 
their reluctance to take a chance on present 
western mills have little to offer for Janu- 


, family flour trade has made limited offerings for 


as did those in the Southwest, but only be- 
the flour to offer. 
inquiry from Latin 
effect of recent heavy Spring clears have strengthened, and have 
little closer to patent levels. 
is less urgent than 


even second clear. 
Direct export inquiry, however, has slowed 
ment policy on exports provides for alloca- 


the part of buyers. This is altogether sat- 


in view of the persistent demand 


pected that second quarter export listings 


departments a little 


is understood that some of the Cuban 


importers have not used 
up their entire February allocation of 640,- 
000 sacks, and may have acquired 


However, the buying swept that market will 


contracting this week. 

Northwestern mills, during the week end- 
sold approximately 72% 
their capacity, compared with 118% a week 


offerings are very tight. 


spring standard pat- 


Q F; s, carlots, Jan. 25, se 2d, an- 
Quotations, carlots, Jan. 25, sacked, Kan short patent $5.95@6, 


winter bakery short patent 
straight $5.60@5.70; family flour, enriched $6.20@6.25, 
family flour $5.90@6.35, family patents $5.80 
clear $5.10@5.20, 
$4.75 @4.90, high ash clears $4.65; soft wheat 
straight $5.50@5.90, 
patent $5.80@5.95, 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Sales are 


seattered points. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


in the past few weeks, 


scattered small lot 
sales were domestic and divided 75% There was a recession in prices of 
to the family trade. 


flour closed from 5 to 10c lower 


= fg > 6 65 
short patent $6.66 standard patent $5.45@5.95, first clear $5.05 
unenriched $5.90 flour $6.35@6.40; 


grade $5.70@5.80. 


mills report new busi- 
Bakers and family 
and bookings con- 
Most bakers are 
, awaiting a decline in prices. 





flour $5.80@6.10, 


clears $4.50@4.75 The export demand has quieted down. Mills 


Hutchinson: Continued heavy export busi- resulting in lighter sales 


business picked up a little, but bakers con- 
tinued any buying on a week-to-week basis. 


resisting present prices, 
ing further decline before replenishing their 
the export sales which included some large 
Spring wheat patents are also 
clears being 1l0c 
Central states mills report some improve- 


buyers are going slow, 
confining purchases to carlots for nearby 
Shipping instructions are fair. 


was selling 10@15c lower. 
The demand for 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Quotations Jan. 25, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter bakery standard patent $5.50, 
short patent $5.65, family patent $5.95, high 
protein clear $5.40, low protein $4.65; soft 
winter wheat bakery cake $6.25@6.45, short 
patent $5.75@5.80, family patent $6.65, 
straight $6.05, clears $5.35@5.50; spring 
wheat short patent $6.25, standard patent 
$6.20, straight $6.15, high protein clear 
$5.85, low protein $5.75. 


Toledo: A serious car shortage in the 
Toledo area as a result of trainloads of 
empty cars moving through Toledo to the 
West was the outstanding feature of the 
flour business last week. Pacific North- 
west flour is penetrating markets servea 
by central states mills. Movement of both 
wheat and flour is adversely affected. Op- 
eration of mills has been curtailed. Janu- 
ary has not witnessed any spectacular up- 
surge in the buying of flour which has 
continued conservative, no doubt influenced 
by fear of a break in prices already manti- 
fested in some other lines. Tendency has 
been toward hand-to-mouth buying. Mean- 
while, stocks anad earlier bookings are be- 
ing depleted. Everybody is waiting for a 
clearer indication of the future, but a 
larger volume of purchases seems to be 
indicated within the next 30 days, regard- 
less of prices. 


Cleveland: It was reported that consider- 
able flour was purchased at the recent 
Ohio Bakers meeting, and contrary to the 
old custom where the flour man pursued the 
baker, the baker sought the flour man. 

The flour market declined approximate- 
ly 20c sack the past week. Millers were 
very anxious to place more business on 
their books. The large bakers are now 
taken care of for the next 120 days. Small 
bakers have protected themselves for ap- 
proximately 60 days in advance. Flour 
jobbers have covered their sales, but are 
not interested in any further commitments. 

Withdrawals have been very good, which 
proves that the stocks of flour on hand 
with the small baker are not very large. 

Family flour failed to show any life. 
There has been no improvement over the 
past week. 

Jranular semolina declined approximate- 
ly 20c sack, mills offering to contract at 
$5.69 bulk basis. Most local macaroni man- 
ufacturers’ extended their holdings and 
purchased flour to protect them for 120 
days. 

Rye flour advanced 650c. 
declined 20c. 

Quotations Jan. 25: spring family $6.60, 
high gluten $6.30, standard patent $5.90, 
first clear $5.70; hard winter family $6.70, 
high gluten $6.30, standard patent $6.90, 
first clear $5.70; soft winter family $6.84, 
short patent $6.94, straight $5.96, first clear 


$5.40. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The trade is booking orders 
for flour a little more freely with buyers 
covering requirements for the next two 
to three months. The slightly lower prices 
could have prompted the desire to replen- 
ish stocks, although government participa- 
tion may have forced action to protect 
the buyers’ position. Hard winter stand- 
ard dropped 25c sack, spring and hard win- 
ter family 20c, spring high gluten, stand- 
ard hard winter gluten lic, spring and 
hard winter clear 10c. Others were un- 
changed. 

Quotations Jan. 25: spring family $6.60, 
high gluten $6.50, standard $6.05, first clear 
$5.70; hard winter family $6.60, high gluten 
$6.50, standard $5.95, first clear $5.60; soft 
winter family $6.60, short patent $5.95, 
straight $5.80, first clear $5.20. 

New York: Aroused by the statement 
of Secretary Anderson to the possibility of 
diminished supplies, local flour buyers cov- 
ered 120-day needs in a limited fashion. 
Sales were heavier than they have been 
for many weeks, but were still insufficient 
for all anticipated requirements and gen- 
erally averaged a car or two. On the 
downturn, buyers expected the market to 
break further and as prices firmed, they 
again withdrew to mark time. Supplies on 
spot are heavy as consumer resistance in 
buying baked goods has lessened consump- 
tion and even though forward commit- 
ments are not strong, it is difficult to know 
where to put incoming flour. Permits are 
almost impossible to obtain. Export in- 
quiry has decreased although occasional 
inquiries continue to be made. Quotations 
Jan. 25 were practically in line with those 
of a week ago but between the two dates, 
sales have been made about 20c lower. 

Prices Jan. 25: spring family flour $6.70, 
high glutens $6.65@6.85, standard patents 
$6.20@6.35; clears $5.95@6.10; hard winter 
standard patents $6.10@6.25; soft winter 
straights $6@6.25. 


Boston: Extreme dullness is again the 
rule in the Boston flour market. The usual 
spread in quotations narrowed somewhat 
with most lines declining about 15c. Soft 
winter flour was the exception advancing 
10c, reflecting the tight situation for this 
commodity. Despite a light volume of sales 
reported, buyer resistance to the current 
prices is unabated. One mill agent reports 
a normal allotment of inquiries, but any 
sales resulting would only be because of 
urgent need. There seems to be a strong 
under-current for a general increase in the 
price of bread, dealers pointing out that 
flour quotations in excess of $6 make their 
operations at a reasonable profit nearly im- 
possible. How long this purchasing on a 
hand-to-mouth basis can last is a moot 
question. Considerable speculation is rife 
as to the extent of bakers’ inventories, 
but there is such a wide divergence of 
opinion that the various estimates are of 
little value. At any rate buyers in this 
category are not overly enthusiastic about 
replenishing their supplies on a large scale 
until there is some revision in the bread 
price or flour quotations decline to an ex- 
tent that will give bakers some measure 
of relief. 


Wheat flour 
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Quotations Jan. 25: family flour $6.70, 
spring short patent $6.25@6.40, standards 
$6.15@6.30, high gluten $6.55@6.67, first 
clears $5.85@6, hard winter short patents 
$6.15@6.25, standards $6.05@6.15, soft win. 
ter flour $6@6.25, semolina, bulk $5.77@ 
5.87; rye $8.25@8.45. 


Philadelphia: Still suffering from a lack 
of buying interest, the local flour market 
continues a dull affair. 

Further downward revisions in prices, 
which brought the general level of quota- 
tions 5 to 10c sack under the figure asked 
a week earlier seemed to attract no pur- 
chasing orders. 

However, those in the baking trade are 
paying strict attention to the fluctuations, 
with some interpreting recent declines ag 
evidence that the whole price structure is 
weakening, and they look for something 
akin to what has happened in certain other 
commodities. 

While others do not wholly agree that 
a sharp price break is in the immediate 
offing, listening to that line of thinking 
is causing them to sit tight for a further 
appraisal of the situation. 

This means that bakers are continuing 
to draw upon stocks on hand, with the 
result that these are approaching all-time 
low levels, but apparently the consumer 
would rather go ahead using up flour pre- 
viously purchased at higher levels than 
embark on any purchasing program now 
and find himself in a similar situation 
later. 

Mill representatives again report {i!l-in 
bookings, but these are generally of small 
proportions. An indication of the siate 
of things is that a representative of one 


- midwestern miller was pleased when he 


booked a single car of flour last week, 
the second he has disposed of this month. 

Another factor in the current resistance 
to prices is the bakers’ own experience 
with retail buyers of baked goods. 

Demand has definitely fallen off, especial- 
ly for higher-priced items. Since increased 
operating costs prohibit any sizeable change 
in showcase price tags, the trend apparent- 
ly is to make less of these things and 
hope for some relief in the way of an an- 
nouncement from mills ot a general re‘‘uc- 
tion in flour prices. 

Continued purchases by the governnient 
are tending to offset a slackening in de- 
mand for export. Shipments abroad through 
the local port have tapered considerably 
and only two ships carrying flour depart- 
ed over a week’s time. One of these, 
the George Uhler, carried 1,830 sacks for 
Lisbon, while the Meredith Victory had 
only 151 bags in her holds for Rotterdam, 

Quotations Jan. 25: spring family $6.50@ 
6.80, high gluten $6.70@6.80, short patent 
$6.35@6.45, standard $6.25@6.35, first clear 
$5.65@6.05; hard winter short patent $6.15 
@6.25, standard $6.05@6.15; soft winter 
standard $5.85 @6.20. 


Pittsburgh: More interest by buyers at 
the larger bakeries was shown in the /lour 
market the past week. Sales made were 
for 90 to 120 days. <A very skeptica! at- 
titude regarding present flour prices is 
maintained by all flour buyers. They view 
the export situation as the only factor 
maintaining high flour prices and the favor- 
able winter wheat crop reports as an indi- 
cation of future flour price uncertainty. At 
the majority of bakeries, flour stocks are 
below normal and no interest is shown in 
flour buying at present prices. One flour 
salesman reports he has booked large and 
small bakers with cake flour in urge 
amounts up until July. He stated cake 
flour buyers believe it will be easier to 
cover higher flour costs in slightly in- 
creased cake prices, than to increase bread 
prices for the same reason. Bread «ales 
in restaurants show an average 20% «rop 
the past several weeks. 

Family flour sales are almost nil. Mills 
still are not pressing sales, believing a nor- 
mal buying of flour will develop in a few 
more weeks. Flour prices fell as much as 
5 to 10c on all grades the first of the 
week, but later showed an increase, })!ac- 
ing quotations at around last week’s level 
or a trifle under on some brands. 

Quotations Jan. 25, cottons: hard winter 
$5.90@6.05, medium patent $5.95 @6.11, : hort 
patent $6@6.15; spring medium  p: tent 
$6.10@6.36, short patent $6.15@6.41; ‘igh 
gluten $6.38@6.91; first clear $5.80@'.13; 
family flour, advertised brands $6.20@°.62; 
other brands $5.95@6.15, cake and p stry 
flour $5.75@7.10. 


Atlanta: Sales are being made through- 
out this territory but are trimmed to s:mall 
amounts as majority of buyers still «teer 
clear of making contracts for future,  on- 
tinuing to cling to the opinion that prices 
will break. According to reports, very 
few bakers are covered through -‘pril, 
but they show little interest in booking 
beyond requirements. Volume of prvduc- 
tion of bakery products has experienc: d 4 
set-back since the holidays, possibly due 
to muggy weather conditions, and this side 
of the trade is inclined to go slow on 
commitments. Bakers interest, howeve", }§ 
definitely turned toward spring wheat ‘\our 
because of the higher gluten which is an 
about face from a number of years 48° 
when spring wheat flour went begging in 
this territory with few exceptions. 

Wholesale grocers are operating o1 4 
hand-to-mouth basis, many believing that 
the bottom will drop out of the whole 
thing. Because of this, shipping direc- 
tions are good and representatives are 
being kept busy. 

Blenders report their business as hold- 
ing up nicely but that out-go is chiefly 
on an immediate shipment basis. They 4ré 
generally pretty well covered to meet needs. 

Prices showed both weakness and 
strength during the week but at the close 
were about unchanged from the past week- 
end. 

Quotations Jan. 25: spring high gluten 
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$6.90@7, short patent $6.55@6.65, stand- 
ard patent $6.50@6.60, first clear $6.30@ 
¢.50; hard winter standard $5.80@6.05, short 


patent $6.25, first clear $5.10@5.35, family- 
$6.25@6.85; soft wheat family $6.10@7.25, 


short patent $6.25@7; straights $5.60@ 
5.80; soft wheat first clear $5.25@5.50; high 
grade soft wheat cut-off $6.25; cake flour, 
extra fancy $7.35, pastry flour $6.25; rye 
flour, white $8@8.25, dark $6.25. Self-ris- 
ing family flour is quoted 25c over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Reflecting the current easing in 
food supplies of all kinds, the flour mar- 
ket was slower the past week, with a no- 
ticeable dropping off in demand on the 
part of domestic buyers. Mins continue 
to operate at full capacity, however, as 
they have plenty of export business on the 
books, and see no reason to press the do- 
mestic market. Prices continue to fluctu- 
ate from time to time, in response to the 
movements of the wheat market. Family 
patent $6.45, bluestem $5.92, bakery $6.18, 
pastry $5.32. 

Portland: The government received vir- 
tually nothing on its request for flour for 
export the middle of last week. Mills 
are )ooked solid for weeks to come and 
were unable to offer any amounts of con- 
sequence. They have an excellent back- 
log vf both domestic and export business. 
Domestic flour business is quiet, with light 
bookings for the future. Bakers are well 
taken care of on orders, and are not 
booking any more than. their usual Janu- 
ary commitments. 

Flour prices held steady last week. Quo- 


tations Jan. 25: all Montana $6.22, high 
gluten $6.39, bluestem bakers $6.09, cake 
$6.87, pastry $5.49@5.59, fancy hard wheat 


clears $6, whole wheat 100% $5.55, graham 
$5.24, cracked wheat $5.20. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for _ spring 
wheat flour continues heavy. Mills are 
booked up until end of February, which is 
as far into the future as export orders 
to aii markets are as yet permitted. Sub- 
stantial bookings have also been made for 
later months for the account of British 
Ministry of Food. Apparently as a re- 
sult of recent representations, that mar- 
ket is now getting a larger share of Ca- 
nadian flour exports. Sales to the United 
Kinsdom are permitted for shipment up 
to ihe end of July. There is no cessation 
of demand from other markets. Flour 
is urgently needed in all importing coun- 
tries, and Canadian sales are limited only 
by capacity of mills to produce. Domestic 
business is also active. Ceiling prices pre- 
vail in home markets and the value of 
government regulation flour for export to 
the United Kingdom is also fixed. Quota- 
tions Jan. 25: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 10c 
added for cartage where used; for export, 
government regulation flour $12.28 per 280 
lbs, January - February - March shipment, 
Halifax or St. John. 

Offerings of winter wheat flour are lim- 
ited, and trading is therefore curtailed. 
It is impossible to get wheat, and only 
where mills have stocks of grain still on 
hand is there any production. Although 
there is a demand from the British West 
Indies, no exporting is possible on account 
of the small offerings. Ceilings are in ef- 
fect in the domestic market. Quotations 
Jan. 25: standard grades for domestic use 
$5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freight basis; for export $7.35 bbl, f.a.s., 
98's cotton, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
ization fee of $5.50 

No winter wheat is being marketed. 
Scarcity of western feeding grains in On- 
tario is causing farmers to use any stocks 
of winter wheat they may have as feed. 
Quotations Jan. 25: $1.12@1.14 bu, ship- 
Ping points in Ontario, according to 
freights, which is the equivalent of the 
ceiling. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week reached the largest total 
for some time, equaling 8,400,000 bus in 
terms of wheat, with the United King- 
dom taking 6,600,000 bus, while China, 
Central and South American 
countries were the largest buyers of the 
remainder, equaling 1,800,000 bus. A small 
amount of this went to India. Canada’s 
mills are now booked up to the end of 
February on United Kingdom export or- 
ders, and to the end of February on Class 
2 flour, that is to destinations other than 
Great Britain. 

Domestic trade continues good and mills 
are operating to capacity on both export 
and domestic orders. There is no accumu- 
lation of supplies, and stocks are moving 
freely into domestic and export channels. 
Quotations Jan. 25: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 


Second patents $4.80; second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 
Vancouver: Current press reports con 


taining rumors that the government in its 
Policy of relaxing controls as quickly as 
Possible, may shortly withdraw the sub- 
sidy on wheat for flour milling and thus 
Send flour prices higher, have had very 
limited effect on hard wheat flour sales 
in this territory of late. 

When the same rumors were circulated 
around the end of the year, there was 
Considerable heavy buying by the baking 
trade, but the recurrence of the rumors 
has not brought in much new buying, with 
the result that general sales are on a 
Steady basis. 

There is, short- 


however, a continued 


age of pastry and cake flour from Ontario 
mills and various substitutes are being em- 
ployed. . 

The export flour picture remains unset- 
tled here. Due to the general inability of 
shippers to get import licenses from the 
Chinese government, only limited trade is 
being carried on with China. In fact, the 
only promising trade in Chinese channels 
appears to be to Taku Bar, where trans- 
shipment is made to Tientsin in North 
China. 

The Philippine Islands business is gen- 
erally quiet, with American mills getting 
most of this business. 

In the domestic trade prices are un- 
changed as of Jan. 25. Hard wheat grinds, 
on a cash car basis for 98’s cottons: first 
patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin 
B $4.90. Ontario soft wheat flour is quot- 
ed to the trade at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: Rye grain continues to show 
independent strength, advancing last week 
in face of declines in other grains. No. 2 


rye on track sold at $2.85@2.88 bu., and 
$2.77@2.80 was bid to arrive. Receipts 
were extremely light. Interest in flour, 


however, remains indifferent. Only an oc- 
casional carlot sale is reported, and mills 
are striving to keep their warehouse stocks 
intact to serve the less-than-carlot trade. 
Prices were steady. Pure white rye flour 
$7.60@7.80 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, pure medium $7.10@7.30, pure dark 
$6 @6.80. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $6.40, Wisconsin 
white patent $8.70. 


Buffalo: Rye continues to hold a strong 
position although uneventful. Prices con- 
tinue to ascend for white and medium 
rye, which are up 20c cwt, while dark 
rye, which is moving very slowly, dropped 
75ec. Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white rye $8.15, medium $7.95, dark $6.35. 


Cleveland: Due to the advance in rye 
grain, rye flour has reached a new high 
of $17 bbl in carlots and $18 bbl in less 
than carlots. Bakers are very much dis- 
couraged. An advance in the price of 
rye bread would discourage sales. Conse- 
quently, a great many of the small bakers 
plan to discontinue baking rye bread. The 
large bakers have the same thought in 
mind, but instead of discontinuing en- 
tirely, they are limiting their production 
of rye bread as well as limiting the amount 
of rye flour in their formulas. No one 
seems to know how high rye can go. The 
suggestion is to discontinue the use of rye 
flour in order to obtain lower prices. Quo- 
tations: patent white rye flour $8.30@8.50, 
medium rye flour $8.10@8.30. 


Chicago: Rye prices continue to advance 
and were increased 10@20c from the pre- 
vious week. Therefore, demand is at a 
standstill. Only single car sales are being 
made occasionally in dark rye. Direc- 
tions are fair. White patent rye $7.88@ 
8.10, medium $7.65@7.80, dark $5.25@6.63. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for rye flour, al- 
though far from normal, was a little larger 
the past week. Prices are a few cents 
lower on fancy white rye flour, while the 
dark grade price is as much as 15c under 
last week’s quotation. Fancy white rye 
flour $8.11@8.21, medium $7.86@7.96, dark 
$7.71. 


New York: Continuance of high rye flour 
prices has brought stocks in bakers’ hands 
to small proportions. Small current sales 
are reported, but at existing levels buyers 
are fighting new contracts. Pure white 
patents $8.25@8.45. 


St. Louis: Prices are 40c up to 65c lower 
Sales and shipping instructions are slow. 
Quotations: pure white $8.15, medium $7.90, 
special medium $7.60, dark $5.25, rye meal 
$7.15. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market is 
again behaving in a displeasing fashion 
as far as the consuming trade is concerned. 
Bakers have been sitting back waiting for 
the price reduction they were confident 
would come most any time, only to find 
quotations being caught in an upward spiral 
by the advance of cash rye. Rye white 
on Jan. 25 was being quoted at $8.30@ 
8.40, a hike of 15c sack over the post 
price of a week earlier. In view of this 
development, production of rye products is 
being accomplished with a minimum of 
that type of flour, and many bakeries have 
been forced to cut output deeper. Mill repre- 
sentatives say some bakers must enter 
the market soon or give up producing rye 
products. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats are much 
wanted. Domestic demand is normal and 
substantial export orders have been placed. 
Prices stay at ceiling levels. Quotations: 
rolled oats $3.15 bag, in 80-lb cottons; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is a keen demand’ for 
rolled oats and oatmeal, due chiefly to 
colder weather. Supplies are moderate. 


Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb sacks 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on Jan. 27; 20-0z packages $2.05 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 
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Company 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 


Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 





“Pre 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








ROGALSKY MILLING CO, : 


PHERSON, 


KANSAS * 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. 5. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 
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Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 
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HELP WANTED 
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INDIANA | 
State Representative 


Here is an opportunity for top-notch 
man of proven sales ability, who has 
following among large Indiana bakers, 
to make very remunerative connection 
with reputable milling organization. 
Flour selling experience desirable but 
not so necessary as other qualifications, 
and will consider applicants with out- 
standing records in sale of allied prod- 
ucts. In answering please give com- 
plete details; all applications treated 
confidentially. Our salesmen know of 
this advertisement. Address 8451, The 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

















Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 
WANTED — HEAD MILLER, 800 CWT 


soft wheat mill, also corn mill. Vacancy 
due to death. Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., 
Washington, D. C. 





TOP-NOTCH EXPERIENCED BAKERY 
flour salesmen for central and southern 
New York State territories. Good oppor- 
tunity! Standard Milling Co., 1430 Marine 
Trust, Buffalo 3, N. Y¥ 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED MILLER TO 
supervise milling operations in large mod- 
ern corn mill. Must be qualified to direcc 
three shift foremen millers; also packing 
and loading department foreman. Will 
assume responsibility for efficient and 
quality production. Give full particulars 
when replying. Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Address 8455, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY — CAPABLE, 
thoroughly experienced operative miller, 
age 30 to 40 years, to take charge of 
milling operations and be assistant to 
general superintendent in large central 
states, lake port, mill. Grinding soft 
red, soft white, Kansas and spring wheats. 
Splendid opportunity for the right man. 
Confidential correspondence invited. Ad- 
dress 8406, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
TT aT Vv 


WANTED — PLACE AS MILLER IN 
smaller mill or as second in larger. Ad- 
dress 8404, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 














EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE — 43 YEARS, 
college graduate. Ten years general man- 
ager flour milling company, four years 
chief army contract administration—ex- 
major. Address 8444, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York 4, 
. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Vv renee cet 











FOR SALE — FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 
in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., Sr. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 


BRAZIL-EUROPEAN 


Large volume flour, grain and foods export- 
er, 30 years’ experience, efficient, seeks rep- 
resentation of American and Canadian flour 
mills and grain shippers of good standing. 
British and continental references furnished. 
Address 8448, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


TEST BAKING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE— 
Two Hobart A-1 20 Mixers with bowls, 
National Rotary Reel Oven, National 
Sheeter, Toledo Bench Scale. Fermenta- 
tion cabinet, proof cabinet and packright 
sealer. Address 8437, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MILLS WANTED 


v 


WANTED — 50-BBL MILL AND CORN 
mill to operate on a percentage basis by 
a first-class head miller. Single man, 
best references. Do not want a dead mill 
or a rattle-trap. Must have assurance of 
a year’s contract. Address Expert Miller, 
8429, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 

















LUCKY | 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
ad 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The bulk of the current 
heavy production is being applied against 
old contracts, leaving little for sale. Millers 
say that while demand is neither broad nor 
heavy, there is more than enough day-to- 
day buying to absorb offerings and keep 
this market relatively higher than others. 
General undertone of the market, how- 
ever, is firmer. Even the Buffalo market 
has tightened a little, the surplus there 
having been disposed of. Mixers are buy- 
ing steadily, though in a small way, and 
distributors are being heard from more 
regularly. Sales reported at full limits. 
Bran $37@38, standard midds. $40@40.50, 
flour midds. $42.50@43, red dog $45 @46. 


Kansas City: Bran towards the end of 
last week was firm and the demand was 
good, but late Jan. 25 and on Jan. 27 some 
resistance was met .at prices of $35.50@ 
36. Meanwhile, shorts were dropping off 
in demand and were quoted in a wider 
range of $41.50@42.50. Offerings were light 
as mills in the area were booked sub- 
Stantially ahead. There were some de- 
ferred offerings, but not much interest was 
shown by buyers. Declining interest may 
be attributed to the decrease in grain 
values on the market Jan. 27. 


Oklahoma City: Feeds were active with 
bran closing unchanged, mill run $1 lower 
and shorts $2 lower. Quotations: straight 
cars, bran $1.86%@1.91%, mill run $2.03@ 
2.08, shorts $2.20@2.25. Mixed or pool 
ears 5c additional. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand is in excess 
of supply. Prices on bran are steady, with 
prices on shorts sharply higher. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Jan. 23: bran $35, 
shorts $44@45. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed was not 
quite so urgent, although continuing to ex- 
ceed supply. Bran developed strength, 
while shorts dipped after a further rise. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $34.75 
@35.25; mill run $38.50@39; gray shorts 
$42.50@43. 

Salina: The demand for millfeed con- 
tinues good with prices about unchanged 
from this time last week. Supplies bal- 
ance fairly well with trade requirements. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $35@ 
35.50,. gray shorts $42.50@43.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand for bran is hold- 
ing up well and prices are off but a little 
in the past week, but less active for shorts, 
which are down about $2. Quotations, car- 
lots: wheat bran $40.40@41.40, gray shorts 
$48.60@49.60, burlaps, delivered TCP. 

Toledo: The market is working into bet- 
ter and stronger position, with improved 
demand. Bran now $42.50, flour midds. 
$44.50 sacked, f.o.b. Toledo. 

Cleveland: The first part of the week 


- feed showed an advance of approximately 


$1 per ton, but during the end of the week 
this advance was lost and prices remained 
the same as the previous week. Demand 
fell off during the past few days. With 
the exception of flour middlings, there is 
an ample supply of bran and standard mid- 
dlings. Quotations: bran $43, standard 
midds. $44, flour midds. $48 ton, carlots. 


Buffalo: The demand for millfeed is 
much sharper and at this time is wel? 
ahead of supplies. As reflected in the price 
advance of 50c per ton for bran, standard 
middlings, flour middlings and red dog, the 
situation is rather strong for January, 
February and March shipments. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran $41@41.50, stand- 
ard midds. $42@42.50, flour midds. $44@ 
44.50, red dog $46@46.50. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations are slightly 
higher. Despite higher asking prices sup- 
plies appear to be in abundance. The demand, 
distinctly light since before the Christmas 
holidays, is slightly better but the only 
movement in any volume is confined to so- 
called distress lots. Most dealers do not 
look for any substantial increase in in- 
quiries until the hatcheries resume opera- 
tions somewhat near their usual rate. The 
current high price of eggs in this area 
is the outstanding factor, and until this 
commodity recedes somewhat near the 
level of last year, which was 7 to 10c 
below current prices, the situation will 
probably remain dormant. Quotations: bran 
$48, midds. $49, mixed feed $49, red dog 
$54, stock feed $60. 

Philadelphia: The natural reluctance to 
purchase in a period of underlying price 
strength was reflected in the local mar- 
ket recently, with the result that activity 
remains at a low ebb. There is plenty of 
feed available here with no takers. Deal- 
ers report they are well stocked for cur- 
rent needs and are awaiting some _ indi- 
cation of revived consumer demand before 
they place new commitments. Still a factor 
in the present situation is the unseason- 
ably mild weather. The thermometer did 
get down below 20 on two successive days, 
but rebounded, and spring-like tempera- 
tures again prevailed at the week end. 
Another effect on buying is the uncertainty 
among poultry growers over prices, and it 
is generally hinted that they are playing 
cautious by keeping down the size of their 
flocks. Quotations: bran $46@46.50, stand- 
ard midds. $46.50@47, red dog $52@53. 

Pittsburgh: The coldest weather of the 
year was experienced here the past week, 
and despite predictions that winter weath- 
er would bring more buying of millfeeds, 
sales continued at a low point the entire 
week. Millfeed prices firmed, although al- 
most unlimited quantities are available as- 
anyone inclined to buy. Bran $45.40, stand- 
ard midds. $47.40, flour midds. $52@53 ton, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Atlanta: Demand is fair and the trend 
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continues strong; supply is ample but not 
as plentiful; current prices are causing the 
trade to purchase only when necessary; 
wheat bran $45@46, gray shorts $53@6§4 
standard wheat midds. $49.45@50, red dog 
flour $55.85@56.25, wheat germ $62.60@63 
flour midds. $53.85@54.15, rye midds. $44.85 
@ 45.10. 

Seattle: The millfeéd market has tum. 
bled farther and faster during the past 
two weeks than any other basic feed in- 
gredient, and ail feed markets are weak, 
In one day prices of $42, $41, $40 and $33 
were reported. Demand, of course, in the 
face of such a soft market, is only for 
spot shipments. Considerable business was 
done in California during the past week, 
and this has tended to stabilize the mar. 
ket, at least for the present, although 
mills are grinding large quantities of feea 
and would feel more comfortable if they 
could get heavy forward commitments on 
their books. Market: $38 bagged, f.o.b. Se- 
attle-Tacoma, 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts $36.50; 
midds. $42 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed supplies continued to in- 
crease and prices dropped another $2 during 
the week, with plants operating full time, 
Fewer chickens are being fed, and with je- 


mand less, supplies are mounting. Book- 
ings run into April. Plants are at ca- 
pacity seven days per week. Quotations: 


(down $2) red bran and mill run, $40, and 
midds. $44, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; J \en- 
ver prices: $45 to $49; California prices: 
$45.50, midds. $49.50, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco; Los Angeles prices: $45.75, mi:jds, 
$49.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Production of millfed 
is at record levels but is insufficient for 
domestic buyers’ needs. Scarcity of o:her 
feeds has increased the requirements of 


millfeed. Ceilings prevail. Quotations: 
ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 


or straight cars, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed conti) nes 
good, and the great bulk of the output from 
western mills is moving to eastern Can: (la. 
No accumulation of supplies is reported, 
and output is far short of requireme ts, 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand remains uni- 
versally strong and dealers have been able 
to satisfy most of the needs through the 
increased flow of feed from prairie ills. 
They have been unable to build up any 
stocks and there is little prospect of them 
doing so for some time, due to the heavy 
cattle and livestock feeding program in 
this territory. Prices are firm at ceiling 
levels. Cash car quotations: bran $2).80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Jan. 24, 1947 (00's 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Burley 

Fort William and 











Port Arthur 11,866 1,407 8,904 4,924 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 3,369 1,755 146 
Churchill ...... 43 ee 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

ee 238 a« 427 655 

OOD: 60: 6450:8 15,516 1,407 11,086 6,725 

BOOP GEO .2ccs 33,159 1,042 13,596 15,660 

Receipts during week ending Jan. 24 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,150 69 756 607 
Pacific seaboard. 1,216 os 151 21 
Other terminals* 37 re 7 13 

eee 2,404 69 915 641 


Shipments during week ending Jan. ° 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 








CO ae 395 2 323 143 
Pacific seaboard. 1,914 154 15 
Other terminals* 94 rT 17 65 

ROARS scisvics 2,403 2 494 222 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Jan. 24, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..107,417 5,308 36,600 2°,089 


Pacific seaboard. 28,616 2,665 437 
Churchill ...... - 41,094 ar 1 +: 
Other terminals* 1,032 on 337 921 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-Jan. 24, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 98,014 
Pacific seaboard. 26,752 
Churchill ....... 2,929 oe 1 + 
Other terminals* 818 oe 759 782 
*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


4,465 31,767 25,165 
+» 1,646 345 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfee at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 25, in tons with m- 
parisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipme: ts 4 


1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis aoe oe. 17,220 26,730 
Kansas City 1,710 600 7,890 900 


Philadelphia .. 150 300 a, “a 
Milwaukee .... . 120 4,110 530 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocis 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of ‘'ax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Jan. 25, in thousand bushels: 
, Receipts Shipments Stocks 
. 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis. . 80 53 60 123,611 4 234 
Duluth ..... 13. 21 .. 13 302 1,261 
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Futures Trading in Farm Commodities 
Swings Back to Near Normal in 1946 


Washington, D. C.—Futures trad- 
ing in the agricultural commodity 
markets which operated throughout 
the war continued at high levels in 
1946, while activity revived in most 
of the markets dormant during the 
war years, year-end figures compiled 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture show. 

By the closing months of 1946, 
with the relaxation of wartime con- 
trols, most of the commodity fu- 
tures markets were beg:nning to op- 
erate under more normal conditions, 
J. M. Mehl, Administrator of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, reported. 

With prices of most commodities 
again free to fluctuate as controls 
were removed, merchants, proces- 
sors and producer groups with in- 
ventories on hand felt the need for 
hedging insurance against price fluc- 
tuations. The demand for protec- 
tion against price changes in agri- 
cultural marketing and distribution 
has stimulated the revival of trad- 
ing in many dormant markets, he 
said. 

Trading in fats and oils, oil meals 
and millfeeds was resumed during 
the latter part of the year, although 
the activity as yet is small compared 
with prewar. The butter futures 
market operated at a very reduced 
level. However, the futures ex- 
changes for eggs and potatoes con- 
tinued during 1946 as larger mar- 
kets than before the war. 

The make-up of the grain futures 
markets began to change during the 
latter part of the year, marked by 
some shift from the big wartime 
oats market to larger volumes in 
wheat and corn, traditionally the 
largest grain futures commodities. 

The after-war influx of specula- 
tive trading into thé cotton markets 
passed its peak at the time of the 
sharp break in cotton prices which 
occurred in October, 1946, and since 
then there has been a steadier tone 
in these and some of the other mar- 
kets. 

The total of open contracts in all 
grains at the end of 1946 was not 
greatly changed from one year 
earlier, but there were important 
shifts among the various grains. 
After the spring and summer months, 
when trading in wheat and corn vir- 
tually ceased owing to pricing dif- 
ficulties, activity in the markets for 
these commodities increased steadily 
as wartime controls were removed 
and 1946 crops moved into commer- 
cial channels. 


Corn Open Interest Triples 


Open contracts in corn futures at 
Chicago and Kansas City amounted 
to 49,026,000 bus at the end of the 
year, which was about three times 
the level at the end of 1945. Wheat 
futures markets showed less expan- 
sion. Open contracts in wheat on 
the three major markets aggregated 
35,488,000 bus on Dec. 31, 1946, com- 
pared ‘to 49,640,000 at the 1945 year- 
end. 

The big oats futures market con- 
tinued throughout 1946, but in some- 
What smaller volume during closing 
months of the year. Open contracts 
at Chicago and Minneapolis amount- 
ed to 47,929,000 bus at the end of 
1946, compared to 63,366,000 one 
year earlier. Futures trading in rye, 
Which was abnormuily large in 1945, 


was suspended in June, 1946, and not 
resumed. 

The total volume of trading in 
grains for 1946 was _ considerably 
smaller than in 1945, owing to the 
closing of the rye futures market 
and the curtailment of trading in 
wheat and corn during the spring 
and summer months. In the major 
markets at Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Kansas City, the total grain futures 
volume for the year was 4,796,415,000 


bus, compared to 7,985,433,000 in 
1945. 

Wheat futures prices hit the high- 
est level since the World War I pe- 
riod on Nov. 22, 1946, when the 
January, 1947, future on the Chicago 
Board of Trade sold for $2.18 bu. 
Prices receded before the close of 
the year, the January, 1947, future 
closing at $2.12% on Dec. 31, 1946. 
Prior to 1946 there was no January 
wheat future. The price of the May 
wheat future at Chicago closed on 
Dec. 31, 1946, at $1.93, compared 
to $1.80% for May wheat one year 
earlier, and $1.26% five years earlier 
—end of 1941. 
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ROLLED OAT PRODUCTION UP 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of rolled 
oats in Canada in November last 
amounted to 21,266,177 lbs compared 
with 13,126,168 in the same month of 
1945 while oatmeal production was 
1,592,524 lbs as against 2,962,329. To- 
tal output of rolled oats in the four 
months ending November amount- 
ed to 82,421,487 lbs compared with 
54,023,524 in the same period of pre- 
ceding year and of oatmeal 4,408,713 
Ibs against 8,713,445. The increase 
in rolled oats and decline in oatmeal 
would indicate that more of the for- 
mer and less of the latter is now 
going for export. 

~ 





... not how good, but HOW tee / 


It takes many qualities to make a great leader. Among 
them is an attitude of mind that might be called— 
unsatisfaction. In the Cargill organization this atti- 
tude is a strong one—a refusal to be satisfied with good 
enough—an unceasing striving to find HOW a thing 


can be done better. 


The policy of ‘““How better” has already yielded 


be technicians, planners, workers on Cargill’s staff 
whose job it is to keep asking the question “How can 
this or that be done better?” 

That things can be done still better, still more eco- 
nomically—that new methods, new by-products, new 


chemurgical uses can be developed to widen the market 


many tangible benefits to all who are concerned with 


grain—from the farmer to the final consumer. In the 
laboratory, it has pointed to better bread strains of 
wheat, better oil bearing strains of flax and soy, better 
malting strains of barley. In the handling of grain, it 
has made for lower cost transportation, for better load- 
ing and unloading efficiency, for improved grain con- 


ditioning and grading. 


But this is not enough! There are, and always will 


for grains—Cargill has promised itself to prove. 





STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE 


TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO 


NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT [| =. 
FLOURS Sipe 


Cream of the West 
Castle 


Nelson 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch | 





Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY — 














HOlp 





oats > WHEAT-He 
Git gs VITA-B (“2!) CE 
Bren onik WHEAT GERM 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
| MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY «MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE+ MONTREAL - MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL ~ ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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4 SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
Courtesy C.N.R. 
PURITY *« THREE STARS “MONCTON, NEW BRLNSHTEK 
The first Europeans to dwell in the 
\ locality of Moncton were French. In 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING [eaeeenauaene 
dwelling. | From a busy shipbuilding 
centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 
: prosperity depends mainly on its railway 
: activities and the fact that it is an im- 
al  €7 R EAT W f ST portant distributing centre. It is the 
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& Ah RENEE LEE TIER ls BIE BING BEST Ea BE OG TE I i 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


BATTLE 
MAITLAND 





regional headquarters for the Atlantic 
region of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 
communication with Magdalen Islands, 
Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 
Montreal and Newfoundland. 





Moncton attracts many visitors with 
its wealth of historical background; and 
a natural phenomenon, The ‘Bore’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 
feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 
River twice in every twenty-four hours. 


HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > » 
JUTE 4 JUTE 4 
= || | BAGS . BAGS 
COTTON ae | COTTON | 
. 4 4 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


a 





Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 




















THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “_DOMFLOUR” 
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News Broadcast 
Features Comic 
Presentation 

HE regular early morning radio 


T news broadcast in the Albany, 
N. Y., area over station WOKO, 
sponsored by the Ontario Biscuit 
Co., a division of the United Biscuit 
Co. of America, Buffalo, N. Y., is a 
program called “Club Crackers by 





LIMITED 4 Ontario.” |Newscasters George Cole 

7, and Forrest Willis take turns in 

Mowatt atiirore 7 amusing listeners with special fea- 
5 fur MMUCLUL CLS and Importers tures of a comic and unusual nature. 
a The Ontario company reports that 


the program is arousing a great deal 
of interest, but is not accepted by 
the public as “just a news broadcast.” 
Rather it is the occasion of a great 
many fan letters to the company and 
the announcers expressing delight at 
the unusual presentation. 

The program is individualized and 
connected always by listeners with 
“Club Crackers” and the Ontario 
concern. 

The program follows a five-min- 
ute newscast by George Cole for 
Robin Hood Flour, elaborating it with 
detail, special comic features and 
later bulletins. In addition, it gives 
a complete outline of local, as well 
as national and international news 
features, and covers the entire up- 
state New York area. 




























BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Iuka, Kansas. — Construction has 
been started on the new 100,000 bu 
grain elevator being built hére by 
the Iuka Co-operative Exchange. 
Workmen have razed old loading 
docks along the Missouri. Pacific pre- 
paratory to pouring foundations for 
the bins. The elevator will be ready 
before the next harvest. Leslie Wil- 
son is the manager of the firm. 














[ oR. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


Since 1857 


ya) Kchardson E Sons 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 





FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS | 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 











Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








_— 










erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 


Grain 





“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 





“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 
























PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


SALES 
“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘"Wotmacs”’ 







Cable Address: ‘‘ForRTGARRY”’ 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 

Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 

TORONTO 1, CANADA 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Flour. 





























MILL AT SASKATOON, SaSK., CANADA 


ee 









MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 



















OFFICE 





Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 









SASS 


77 ” (Sr eva ALL 
HASTINGS MUNG PC CABLE CODES 
Montreal Cs USED 
rm 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating ™ Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
































The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over Zo years 
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Income Tax 





(Continued from page 36) 


Fuel use taxes. 

Poll taxes. 

Occupation taxes. 

Sales taxes. In most states they 
are levied on the consumer, and he 
may take deduction. In a few states, 


the deductions may be taken by the’ 


retailer where the tax is imposed 
upon and is paid by him. 

Social security and unemployment 
taxes which you pay for your em- 
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ployees. In Alabama, California, 
Kentucky, New Jersey and Rhode 
Island only, the employee may also 
deduct state unemployment insur- 
ance taxes he pays. 

Oleomargarine taxes. 


Contributions 


As an individual you may now take 
credit for contributions to charit- 
able, religious, educational and lit- 
erary organizations up to 15% of 
your adjusted gross income. If you 
operate through a corporation, the 
permissible maximum deduction is 
5% of its net income, but on your 
personal return, you take the 15% 





Ya 


for the contributions you made. 

The contribution must be to a rec- 
ognized nonprofit organization. One 
made to a friend or relative is not 
approved. Money or property given 
to your church as gifts or pew rents 
comes under this classification of ap- 
proved contributions. They do not 
have to be in money. You may give 
merchandise or other property and be 
granted the deduction for the value 
of the gift. 


Bad Debts 


If money you loaned or an account 
turned out to be uncollectible dur- 
ing 1946, you are allowed the sum 





, 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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as a deduction. Even if part of a 
debt becomes worthless, you may 
take that part as an allowance. 

If you are a member of a union, 
the dues and fees you paid, either 
through your employer or directly 
are deductible. So are any assess- 
ments against you by the. union for 
out-of-work benefits. However, if 
the assessments are for sick, accident 
or death benefits, they are not de- 
ductible. 

Future Tax Savings 

There are two methods widely 
used by businesses through the coun- 
try to keep their taxes to a mini- 
mum. 

1. A family partnership. Earlier, 
we explained about making separate 
returns. We said that if both hus- 
band and wife have income and 
make separate returns, a_ saving 
would probably result. Now if the 
profits of your business were divided 
and separate returns made by your 
wife and yourself, you quite likely 
would have a smaller total tax. 

To take advantage of this tax- 
saving method, there must be a legit- 
imate partnership arrangement (not 
necessarily in writing) between you 
and your wife. This partnership 
must be based on either a substantial 
money or property contribution by 
her, or substantial services. “per- 
formed by her under a partnership 
agreement. If you gave her a sum 
of money which she invested in your 
business, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will not accept it as a legit- 
imate partnership for income tax 
purposes. She must have received 
the money from an outside source. 

2. If you are now doing business 
as an individual or as a partnership. 
it might pay you to form a corpora- 
tion. If your earnings are over $10,- 
000, a substantial tax saving may re- 
sult. This is a matter which requires 
considerable thought and investiga- 
tion of your individual business ar- 
rangements. We suggest that you 
consult with an attorney who will be 
able to advise you concerning your 
particular needs. 

The last day for the submission of 
your 1946 income tax return is March 
15, 1947. It is advisable not to wait 
for the last minute. Take your time 
in preparing your return and you 
will be able to take advantage of 
all the deductions permissible in your 
case. Those who rush the return 
the night before it is due generally 
make mistakes or omissions. 

A word to the wise is sufficient. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Wheat Carryover in 
Canada Dec. 1 Set 
at 238,400,000 Bus 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in a recent sur- 
vey estimated that on Dec. 1, 238,- 
400,000 bus of Canadian wheat re- 
mained available for export or carry- 
over at the end of the current crop 
year on July 31, 1947. This compares 
with a total of 256,600,000 bus avai'- 
able on Dec. 1, 1945. 

This year’s estimated surplus as of 
Dec. 1 is arrived at after deducting 
export clearances of wheat and flour 
from Aug. 1 to Nov. 30 inclusive, 
of 75,300,000 bus and estimated do- 
mestic requirements for the 1946-47 
crop year of 175,000,000 bus from 2 
total supply of 488,700,000 bus. The 
latter total was made up of 69,900.- 
000 bus carried over in all positions 
on July .31, 1946, together with the 
1946 wheat crop for all Canada es- 
timated at 418,800,000 bus, 
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The officer watched the woman try- 
ing to maneuver her car out of a 
parking place and not doing so well 
at it. First, she banged the car in 
back, then the banged the car in 
frout, and finally pulling out of the 
space, cracked into a passing car. 
This was too much for the officer. 
Walking over to her, he said, “Let’s 
see your driver’s license, lady.” 

She gave him a friendly smile be- 
fore replying, “Don’t be silly, officer, 
who'd give me a license?” 


¢¢ ¢ 

Perkins: Mr. Smith, your daugh- 
ter said she would be my wife. 

Mr. Smith: Can’t blame anyone 
but yourself—coming around here 
every night! 

¢ ¢ 


Parson: You asked mie to pray for 
Annabelle last Sunday, George. Do 
you want me to repeat the prayer 
again this week? 

George: No thanks, Annabelle won 
last Monday, at 9 to 1. 


¢? ¢ 
The barber, not of great experi- 
ence, had been giving his customer’s 
chin a rough time for a few minutes. 
“Wait,” said the customer. “Have 
you another razor?” 
“Sure,” said the barber. “Why?” 
“Well,” said the victim, “I guess 
I ought to have a means of defend- 
ing myself.” 
¢¢4 
“My husband plays tennis, swims 
and goes in for physical exercise. 
Does your husband take any regular 
exercise?” 
“Well, last week he was out seven 
nights running.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“Honey, while we're sitting out 
here in the moonlight, I want to ask 
you a question.” 
“Yes, my darling?” 
“Could we move over a little? I’m 
sitting on a nail.” 


¢*¢ ¢ 
The older _ generation thought 
nothing of getting up at 5 o’clock— 
the younger generation doesn’t think 
much of it either. 


¢¢ ¢ 

An undertaker found a donkey 
lying dead in front of his premises 
and went to inform the police. 

“What am I to do with it?” he 
asked the officer in charge. 

The officer had a sense of humor. 

“Do with it?” he said with a grin. 
“Bury it, of course, you’re an under- 
taker, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the undertaker, “but I 
thought it only right to come around 
and inform the relatives first.” 

A New Yorker who went to live in 
Boston decided to get rid of an old 
cat left in his new home by the for- 
mer tenants. So he put it into a 
sack and took it over to the other 
side of town and turned it loose in a 
vacant lot. 

“Well,” remarked a friend, “I sup- 
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pose you got rid of the cat all right.” 

“Heck, no!”’ rejoined the new Bos- 
tonian. “If I hadn’t followed that 
cat, I never would have found my 
way back home.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“If the captain heard you call that 
deck a floor, he’d throw you right 
out that window!” 


¢?¢¢ 
“Daddy, what is puppy love?” 
“That’s the beginning of a dog’s 
life, my son.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


He had just taken out a large fire 
insurance policy on his property. 


“How much would I get if this build- 
ing burned down tonight?” he asked 
the agent. 
“Oh, about 10 years,” was the reply. 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Judge: Did you have complete con- 
trol of yourself at the time of the 
accident? 
Meek Little Man: No, sir, my wife 
was with me. 
¢¢ ¢ 
Three drunks staggered into a bar 
one night. One weaved his way to a 
telephone booth to call his wife, an- 
other collapsed on the floor, and the 
third wobbled to the bar. 
“The gennulman in there’ll have an 
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Oldsh Fashioned. Me, I’ll take cham- 
pagne cocktail wish a vodka chaser.” 

“And what will your friend on the 
floor have?” asked the bartender, 
politely. 

“How dare yoush suggesh sucha 
thing” the drunk said indignantly. 
“He mushn’t touch a drop! He’s driv- 


ing.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

He (sheepishly): I suppose you’re 
pretty mad at me for coming home 
with a black eye last night. 

She (sweetly): Angry? Why, no, 
dear—don’t you remember? When 
you came home last night you didn’t 
have that black eye. 





AMEE 





how to win \ 
an all-round poy 


YOUR 
PREPARED 
MIX 





ity contest 


When your prepared mix carries the assurance of popularity on the home front, it grows 


in popularity on retailer's shelves. It gains a preference that’s reflected in sales. 


In bringing about this desirable situation, Monsanto's kitchen laboratories can be defi- 


nitely helpful. This applies whether you make prepared mixes for biscuits, pancakes, 


muffins, doughnuts, pie crusts, gingerbread, cake, etc. 


Long experience has qualified Monsanto kitchen technicians in bake-testing your recipes 


to discover possible improvements from the standpoint of product performance. Or, if 


you wish, Monsanto will supply samples of leavening agents for making your own tests 


—together with formulas that have been found successful in actual use ... High quality 


and constant uniformity of Monsanto leavening agents are assured by Monsanto ele- 


MONSANTO PHOSPHATES 
for leavening and mineralization 


HT Mono Calcium Phosphate 
Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





mental phosphorus of better than 99.9% pur- 
ity. If you wish help in formulating prepared 
mixes that win all-round popularity call any 
Monsanto office or write: MONSANTO CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Charlotte, Birmingham, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, 
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ONE SIZE 


won't fit them all 


No, one size shoe won’t fit the whole family, and no more 
will one flour treatment program fit every mill and every 
grain. Because of variation in milling practice and differ- 
ences between grains, successful flour treatment must 
be more than a simple collection of procedures or prod- 
ucts. It must be a scientific and studied blend of the 
various processes developed especially to meet individual 
conditions. 

N-A’s Flour Milling Service is designed to meet exactly 
that problem. Trained specialists in the art of flour 


processing — working with your own experts—can draw 





WIT ee, 


from their years of experience, from the technical knowl- 
edge of the N-A Flour Laboratory, and from their Prod- 
ucts—Agene—Novadelox—Beta Chlora and N-Richment-A, 
to give you a complete flour treatment program particu- 
larly tailored to meet your needs—particularly designed, 
too. to give you uniform high quality with minimum cost. 

At your convenience, your 
N-A Representative will be glad 
to tell you more about the N-A 
Flour Milling Service. Why not 
call him today? 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR AGENE 





NOVADEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


— for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 
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| SEE THEY'RE 
DRAWING A NEW 
DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS 


YES-A NEW 
DRESS FOR THAT 
OLD-TIME Quatity! 











